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Modern Milling Facilities 
Bigger Profits for You! 












\ i RE eee thst: 


Me l'has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


wien Mnternational 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 
for better machining 


* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


*% better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* added softness 


Vig U0 awed you Too wil bag --" For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 
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742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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Toronto, Canada 
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STW acellle Me) mm Aolt] am (o) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread ts the 
Statt of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








| Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6,500,000 


Bushels 
Country ond 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


Terminal 





NEW SPOKANE_MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by tvo weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














CAI HRADGUARIERS oon UH EULARID AND GOA BEUENNED 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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This startling new all-rayon 

bag .. . Bemis BEMARON .. . opens a 

whole new field of use for bags for 

| home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 





Sincerily —— 


a ag Again and again it has been demonstrated that the skill and sin- 
cerity of the miller are paramount factors in flour quality from 
Fj a the baker’s standpoint. That is the kind of character you will find 


in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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’ RUSSELL MILLER MILLING (0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


IN THE MILLING OF FINE BAKERY FLOUR 
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YOUR BRANDS AHEAD srpe —_ 


FULPRINT BAGS 


FULPRINT BAGS give your brand added sales appeal. 
FULPRINT’S rainbow-bright fashionable patterns, sell 


customers on sight. These quality Cotton Bags pro- 


vide your customers with colorfast sewing material, 











in patterns they'd buy at the piece goods counter. 


FULPRINT BAGS give YOU a container that’s better 





looking — stronger, and most important — a con- 
tainer that sells your products! Get the complete 


FULPRINT story from your nearest Fulton Branch. 
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HORT PATENT SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 
crumb color. 





Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 


brings customers back — FLOu 


again and again. 





MANUFACTURED sy 
GEnERac OFFices.. od aa 
X 


EAPOLis MINNESOTA 


ew 


a Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Revising Wheat Export Plan 


ADVISORY GROUP CITES FAULTS 
IN ORIGINAL PRICING METHOD 





Rigid Market Condition Seen in Policy as First Announced 


—Element of Uncertainty and Competition Sought 


—USDA Promises Changed Procedure 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week heeded 
grain export trade protests of antici- 
pated pitfalls in the announcement of 
a new export pricing policy for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat outside 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
and the government agency hastily 
appointed an official grain export ad- 
visory committee. 

USDA had announced that it would 
offer its stocks of wheat for export as 
flour at prices competitive 
(The 


vrain Ol 
with Canadian Class 2 levels 
Northwestern Miller, Nov. 24.) 

The export committee, which met 
here last week, reportedly told USDA 
officials that the policy as announced 
previously would create a rigid mar- 
ket condition that would impede 
rather than promote additional ex- 
port volume. 

The general attitude of the ex- 
porters’ group was that, as originally 
announced, a daily flat price for CCC 
wheat stocks by classes by port areas 
would not encourage immediate sales 
by private exporters and more than 
likely would deter foreign buyers 
from action since they could wait out 
the CCC until the export price had 
been lowered to extremely attractive 
levels. In short, the exporters saw in 
the announcement an influence which 
could only slow down export busi- 
ness and drive wheat prices down- 
ward. 

They urged that USDA revise its 
plans to provide an element of uncer- 
tainty in the CCC price policy and 
restore an element of competition 
among the exporters. 

Immediately after the session, the 
chief of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service (formerly Production and 
Marketing Administration), Howard 
Gordon, assembled the government 
rroup into closed action, and he 
promptly told the exporters that the 
USDA policy would be corrected to 
recognize the conditions forecast by 
them. 

In connection with the prompt ac- 
tion by Mr. Gordon immediately after 
the session with the exporters, one 
industry member—a veteran of many 
advisory committees — reported that 
this was the first time in his experi- 
ence on such a committee that a gov- 
ernment official had taken the bull 
by the horns and acted immediately. 
This was the second time in as many 
days where an industry group took 
the initiative in highly praising the 
administrative ability and technique 
of Mr. Gordon. 

At operating levels of USDA, offi- 
cials report that the new wheat sales 
policy for CCC stocks will be revised 
along these lines: 

Each day as the IWA subsidy is 
announced, field offices of CCC will 
have available, for exporter offers, 
statements as to the class and quan- 


tity of wheat available for export by 
port range. For soft red wheat this 
information, basis f.o.b. sales at the 
Atlantic, will be available for ex- 
porter inquiry at the Chicago CCC 
office. 

During the market day on offers 
to buy CCC wheat, the CCC field of- 
fice will spot the market, estimate 
freight to ports, deduct the IWA sub- 
sidy payment and base its acceptance 
of the exporter’s offer on that equa- 
tion. At this time it is understood 
that CCC will not accept a bid less 
than the IWA price. 

It was not expected that formal 
procedure for sales of wheat and 
flour under this new policy would be 
announced before next week. 

Members of the USDA grain export 





advisory committee who met here 
with Mr. Gordon were Charles B. 
Crofton, Leval & Co., New York; 
Andre Herschler, Bunge Corp., New 
York, and Willem C. Schilthuis, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., New York. Also 
attending the session on behalf of the 
Chicago Board of Trade was Richard 
UhImann, Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Other members of the advisory 
group but not in attendance are 
Thomas Kerr, Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Portland, Ore.; W. B. Fox, New Or- 
leans, and H. EF. Sanford, Continental 
Grain Co., Portland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


USDA REPORTS SALES 
OF WHEAT, OTHER GRAINS 


The Minneapolis Commodity Credit 
Corp. office reports sales in the Nov 
23-27 period of 10.200 bu. wheat, 226,- 
977 bu. corn, 270 bu. barley, 66,561 
bu. oats and 1,700 bu. rye. No sales 
were made for export 

The Kansas City commodity oflice 
also reports no export sales for the 
Nov. 20-25 period, but lists the fol- 
lowing domestic sales: 116,085 bu 
corn, 2,000 bu. wheat, 3,006 ewt. grain 
sorghums, 1,700 bu. oats and 284 bu 
soybeans. 





Hopes for Better 
Sales Hinge on 


KANSAS CITY--Export sales of 
flour continued to lag this week, with 
only some hopes for the future to 
brighten the outlook for exporting 
millers. 

Improved chances of doing busi- 
ness in some areas were expected to 
result for millers from the impending 
plan to offer wheat outside the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries on a basis almost equivalent to 
the wheat agreement levels. 

At the same time there was evi- 
dence this week that some revival in 
Brazilian business might develop 
from the current inquiries for flour 
from that country. Some tentative 
offers of letters of credit were re- 
ceived, following a report of a recent 
ruling by Brazilian courts that the 
government illegally canceled flour 
import licenses some time ago. If 
these licenses become valid again, it 
is possible that business may result, 
as Brazilian foreign payments are 
now on a much better basis as a re- 
sult of the big loan last fall by the 
import-export bank. 

Some interest has been aroused 
also by inquiries from British im- 
porters in the possibility of doing 
business with Britain and British 
colonies on the projected non-IWA 
program. One handicap would be the 
tariff of 10% on flour imported from 
non-empire countries, but this might 
be overcome in some instances of 
special flours at least, and sales of 
low-grade to various British colonies 
might be facilitated. 

Current business in the export 
field is slack, and it now appears that 
the flour industry will complete the 
first half of the current crop year 
with the smallest export total for 
many years. Sales are being made 
rather regularly in small quantities 
to Latin American countries. Cuba, 
Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Guatemala, 


Flour Export 
New USDA Plan 


Haiti and Venezuela are among the 
principal buyers. 

Norway and the Netherlands con- 
tinue to show interest in flour, and 
scattered sales were made lately to 
both these countries, but the volume 
has been light in total. Egypt was 
expected in the market again this 
week after several postponements of 
a projected purchase of 20,000 tons 
of soft wheat flour. Whether this 
business will actually develop for 
U.S. mills remains uncertain, 

-——=—BREAD i§6 THE STAFF fF Lire— 

DONN D. MOSELEY PROMOTED 

CHICAGO--White Stokes Co., Inc., 
Chicago, has promoted Donn D. 
Moseley to the company’s sales or- 
ganization. Mr. Moseley, who previ- 
ously was in the firm's production 
department, will handle special ac- 
counts in Chicago and Indiana 
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Flour Distributors 
of Chicago Plan 
Party on Dec. 11 


CHICAGO The annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors is scheduled for 
the evening of Dec. 11, at the Furni- 
ture Club library. 

The announcement was made by 
Ward W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flour Mills, Inc., president of the 
club. He also told of the menu, which 
consists of turkey, filet of blue pike 
Amandine, whole decorated baked 
ham, ravioli Milanaise, three kinds 
of salads, five kinds of assorted hot 
hors d'oeuvres and five kinds of des- 
serts. A bar also will be available. 

Card tables are to be set up at 
2:30 in the afternoon 


Removal of Oats 
as Drouth Relief 
Feed Expected 


WASHINGTON-— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was expected 
this week to announce that oats 
would be withdrawn as one of the 
commodities available at cut prices 
under the drouth relief program 

This means the government will 
not buy oats to meet drouth feed 
needs from tarm- 
ers and ranchers is so great as to 
require the administration to over- 
rule USDA. 


unless pressure 


Troublesome Question 


With indications leading to the 
conclusion that the drouth feed pro- 
gram will be continued through the 
Winter, a vexing question facing gov- 
ernment officials has been the posi- 
tion of oats in the drouth program. 

An analysis of the oat supply situ- 
ation had revealed that, on the basis 
of recent distribution of its feeds, 
the government held only a small 
supply of oats for drouth relief use 
And it appeared that unless oats 
were removed from the drouth pro- 
gram, the government would have 
to buy oats to meet requirements. 

At USDA it has been hoped that 
farmers in the drouth areas might 
be persuaded to use wheat rather 
than oats, but the disparity between 
prices of the two ingredients made 
oats look the more attractive to the 
farmer. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Import Controls 
on Rye to Be 
Recommended 


WASHINGTON Howard H. Gor- 
don, president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, this 
week told a Senate sub-committee 
that within a week the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture would send 
to the White House a recommenda- 
tion that import controls be placed 
on rye. 

Mr. Gordon stated that imports of 
rye were impairing the usefulness 
of the rye price support program 
and furnished a good example of the 
need for application of this type of 
control under provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. 


Hearings Requested 

Under provisions of the applicable 
section of the law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may submit such rec- 
ommendations to the President for 
transmission to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which in turn is required to 
hold public hearings on the recom- 
mendations of USDA. 

It would now appear that it will 
be more than two months before the 
Tariff Commission can complete its 
hearings on this issue and submit its 
findings to the President. 

The chief executive may accept or 
reject the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 





Charles P. Coutts 
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Herbert W. Blakely 


NEW ROBIN HOOD APPOINTMENTS—C. E. Soward, vice president of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., has announced the appointment of Charles P. 
Coutts as general sales manager in the company’s grocery products division. 
Mr. Soward stated that this was a newly created position made necessary by 
the rapid growth of Robin Hood sales in recent years, a factor also contribut- 
ing to the periodic plant expansion which culminated this year in the expendi- 
ture of $1 million on plant improvements at the company’s mills throughout 
Canada, Mr. Coutts, whose appointment took effect Dec. 1, will be succeeded 
as Ontario sales manager by Herbert W. Blakely, who has been serving as 
assistant sales manager. Mr. Blakely has been in the grocery products busi- 


ness for 14 years. , 





SALES OF WHEAT TO SPAIN, 
NORWAY MADE UNDER PACT 





Largest Flour Transaction Made With Philippines; Flour 
Business Continues to Make Better WA 
Showing Than Wheat 


WASHINGTON The sale of more 
than 2 million bushels of wheat to 
Spain and a smaller quantity to Nor- 
way were the only items which made 
the sales report of the International 
Wheat Agreement for the week end- 
ing Nov. 24 look respectable. 

Sales ot and flour totaled 
3,229,000 bu. The total sold as grain 
was reported at 2,690,000 bu. 

Flour sales for the week in wheat 
equivalent amounted to 539,000 bu., 


| 4 
wheat 


with the largest recorded order for 
U.S. wheat flour originating in the 
Philippines. Other scattered flour 


sales for the period were registered 


for Cuba, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala Haiti, Indonesia, the 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Saudi 


Arabia and Venezuela. (See table on 
page 58.) 

Compared with approximately the 
same date last year, 1953 IWA sales 
are somewhat less than half of those 
reported for 1952, causing little won- 
der that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture finds it necessary to take 
drastic remedies to boost wheat sales 
in every le corner through its 
general program announced 
recently. 

In support ol 
vanced severs! 


possil 


subsidy 


the contentions ad- 
veeks ago by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, the wheat flour 
category of sales holds up relatively 
well in face of the general decline in 
exports under the TWA. 


Flour Holds Up 

Whereas wheat exports have fallen 
to approximately one-third ef. last 
to this time, the wheat 
flour market under the pact has held 
reasonably well, considering the fact 
that the U.K. market up to this time 
is currently closed to U.S. mills. For 
the 1952 IWA crop year as of the 
close of November, wheat flour sales 
amounted to approximately 18 mil- 
lion bushels wheat equivalent, in the 
current IWA year flour sales total 


year’s sales up 


about 10.7 million bushels. 
Canada last week had one of its 
poorest sales records for this year, 


with sales of only about 1 million 
bushels, the principal buyers being 
Belgium, Holland, the Philippines 
and Venezuela. 

The sorry sales record on the 
wheat pact this year is not limited 
to any one country. While the U.S. 


total is way off last year’s pace, that 
of Canada in some respects is even 
worse, 

For example, total Canadian sales 
for this year amount to slightly more 
than 36 million bushels, as compared 
to a sales volume of better than 120 
million a year earlier. However, when 
the U.K. quota purchases last year 
at this time of approximately 31 mil- 
lion bushels are taken off the Cana- 
dian account it may be seen that 
Canada is faring no better than the 
U.S. for the balance of its market. 

Role of Pact 

Now that USDA has embarked on 
a general subsidy for U.S. wheat and 
wheat flour exports outside the IWA 

but so far at a price not less than 
the IWA price—the broad question 
rises as to the meaning of IWA mem- 
bership to an importing nation. An 
outsider can gain all the potential ad- 
vantages without any responsibilities 
attached. 

While USDA is paying lip service 
to the IWA when it states that it 
will not price its open subsidy wheat 
stocks at less than IWA price, there 
is no assurance that this condition 
will continue, particularly if Canada 
is pressed into a corner and com- 
pelled in face of competition to lower 
its Class 2 price level. 

When and if that condition occurs 
the USDA will be compelled to match 
the Canadian Class 2 price by reduc- 
ing its open subsidy offer and at the 
same time raise its wheat agreement 
subsidy to the same extent if it is to 
continue to recognize IWA as any- 





thing more than a hollow shell. 

The test of this pudding will come 
in the next few weeks after USDA 
implements its recent wheat sales 
policy announcement a decision 
which is expected not later than Dec. 
1, 1953. 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PAYS QUARTERLY 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Jan. 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 10, 1953. 
This is the 57th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 


———BREAC 
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W. J. VERITO, SON, JOIN 
HEINEMANN BAKERIES 
MILWAUKEE.—William J. Verito, 
who with his son, Frank, formerly 
owned a chain of Cleveland bakeries, 
has become assistant to William H. 
Heinemann in the operation of the 
William H. Heinemann Bakeries and 
the William H. Heinemann Cream- 
eries, Inc. The Heinemann chain of 
retail shops now numbers 23 stores 
with the main plant at 1846 North 
Sixth St. 
According to Mr. Verito, he has not 
acquired any part of the Heinemann 





business but such an arrangement 
reportedly has been discussed with 
Mr. Heinemann. 
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MAURICE DENNERY, HEAD 
OF FLORIDA FIRM, DIES 
NEW ORLEANS — Maurice Den- 
nery, president of Charles Dennery, 
Inc., died at his home in New Orleans 





Nov. 23, following a protracted ill- 
ness. 
Mr. Dennery had been connected 


with the bakery, dairy and confec- 
tioners’ supply firm during his entire 
business career. 

He had been active in baking asso- 
ciation work in southern Louisiana 
and Texas and had been president of 
the Tri-State Allied Trades Assn. 





John F. Houston 


FLOUR SPECIALIST—N ovadel- 
Agene, Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointment of John F. Houston as a 
flour specialist covering western 
Canada. A graduate of the University 
of Manitoba in 1940 with a degreé of 
bachelor of science in agriculture. 
Mr. Houston has had many years exr 
perience in the technical control of 
flour milling. He will make his head- 
quarters in Calgary. 
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Baking Industry 
Employment Rolls 
Continue Upward 


WASHINGTON The number of 
employes in the bakery products in- 
dustry averaged 313,790, with sal- 
aries and wages of $1,094,459,000 dur- 
ing 1952, according to the Annual 
Survey of Manufactures by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Comparative fig- 
ures for 1951 were 305,823 and $1,- 
016,303,000. 

The number of production workers 
averaged 197,235, with total man- 
hours of 409,204,000 and wages total- 
ing $597,056,000. For the preceding 
year the figures were 194,794: 406.,- 
711,000; and $554,028,000. 

For bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts (exclusive of biscuits and crack- 
ers), the comparative figures for 1952 
and 1951 were as follows: average 
number of employes, 264,519; 257,- 
951; salaries and wages, total, $940,- 
982,000, $869,031,000; number of pro- 


duction workers, 158,272, 156,032: 
production man-hours, total, 330,856,- 
000, 328,359,000; production wages, 


total, $485,423,000, $448,022,000. 

For bread-cake-pie bakers, the in- 
crease in the number of production 
workers was 1.4 per cent; in produc- 
tion man-hours, 0.07 per cent; and 
in wages, 8.3 per cent. 

Value added by manufacture was 
$1,965,075,000 for the combined in- 
dustry, against $1,810,106,000 the 
year before. For the bread and other 
products branch it was $1,572,270,000, 
against $1,454,504,000. 
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NEW ORLEANS BAKERS 
REELECT N. F. DE SALVO 


NEW ORLEANS—The New Or- 
leans Master Bakers Assn. recently 
held its annual meting to elect offi- 
cers for its 62nd year of organization. 
Nicholas F. De Salvo, owner and op- 
erator of De Salvo’s Bakery, was re- 
elected president and Larry J. Long 
first vice president; Alvin Thibodaux 
is second vice president and Sidney 
Baudier will serve his 16th term as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Past president Aloin J. Binder con- 
tinues as chairman of the board of 
directors and Henry Reuter and Don- 
ald Entringer were reelected board 
members. Newly elected board mem- 
bers are Gus Rumpf and William E. 
Scheel. A Christmas party is planned 
for Dee. 15 at the 
Home. 





Jefferson Lions 
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ARNOLD BOETTCHER HEADS 
MILWAUKEE ALLIED GROUP 


MILWAUKEE—Arnold Boettcher, 
Milwaukee manager, National Yeast 
Corp., has been reelected president of 
the Wisconsin flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. for his second term. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting in November and who will 
be installed at the December Christ- 
mas party, are: Ray Pincezkowski, 
Hein Flour & Supply Co., vice presi- 
dent; Ervin Janik, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 
Carl F. Meyer, news correspondent 
for the American Baker, and editor 
of the Master Baker, official publica- 
tion of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Assn., who has served as secretary- 
treasurer since 1945, declined renomi- 
nation for his ninth consecutive term. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee elected were: Norman Graham, 
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King Midas Flour Mills, named to fill 
the unexpired one-year term of Mr. 
Janik; H. W. Cox, Bear-Stewart Co., 
Milwaukee, and A. C. Hayden, Stand- 
ard Brands, Ine 
yvear terms 


Milwaukee, for twos 


Cooperation in the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America dri\ for 
membership was pledged by the allied 
trades following a _ presentation of 
membership drive facts b Einar 
Damholt Lincoln Bakery Racine 
Wisconsin drive chairman; John Boh- 
ren, Bohren’s Home Bakery, p i- 
dent of the Milwaukee Ret Bakors 
\ sn., and Jose ph Vann, V n's I ;- 
try Shops, Milwauket lot aciive 


and a dire tor ol ARBA Each allied 
tradesman found a nickel at his din- 


ner plate, representing the cost per 


day to hold membership in_ the 
ARBA. 

The December meeting will be held 
at the Boulevard Inn with wives of 
members as guests. A cocktail hour 
will precede the 8 p.m. dinner. Mr. 
Pinezkowski and M. E. Lee, Procter 
& Gamble Co., are co-chairmen ol 
this event 

. 


BREAD IS 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 
Buffalo—_A demonstration on holi- 
day baked goods and a discussion of 
, surplus butter 
featured the November meeting of 
the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. here. 
The demonstration was put on by 


use of overnment 


Procter & Gamble Co. The discussion 
is led by 
Charles Schutz, association president. 
iation will elect four direc- 
tors at its next meeting Dec. 9 


on use of surplus butter w 
The assoc 


HE 


NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
MEN END FREEZER SERIES 
NEW YORK-—The 
sion of the 


November ses- 
Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Ine., stressed 


bakery products 


frozen 
The prat il appli- 
cations of the freezing process Were 


covered to follow the theory of freez- 


ing, available commercial equipment 
and packaging for the process which 
had been presented at the two pre- 


ceding meetings 
Fred Weberpals, manager of the 


bakery division of the H. C. Bohack 


Co., re ported on extensl\ experl- 
ments with bread conducted under 
carefully supervised conditions in one 
of the company’s  freez which 


showed that bread, after being kept 
frozen for three weeks, when thawed 
at room temperature and sampled 
tasted like freshly baked bread 

Arthur lackett, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., told of tests on packaged cake 
which showed that most of them aft- 
er freezing seemed to have improved 
flavor and in many cases, better shelf 
life. 

Herman Tyor, Wheatality Bakery, 
said that their records of cost on 
freezer operations indicated that de- 
preciation, based on a 15-year period, 
maintenance and opera- 
tion costs were 30¢ cwt. for the treez- 
er which is held at plus 10°. To this 
must be added labor cost of putting 
merchandise into the freezer and re- 
moving it for thawing 


plus yearly 


Speakers on the panel agreed that 
zers requires no change 
methods or schedules. 
veling out the weekly 
production schedule and is probably 
the only answer to a five-day weekly 
shop which requires a SIX OI 
day distribution, they agreed 

The next regular meeting will be 
held Jan. 4. The Christmas party is 
scheduled for Dec. 4 at the Beekman 
Tower Hotel 


the use ol rec 
in formulas, 
It permits le 


seven 
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AT NEW ENGLAND MEETING—Ofllicers of the New 
England Bakers Assn., American Bakers Assn., and the 
American Institute of Baking met during the convention 
of the NEBA at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov. 15-17. 
Shown at the left above, left to right, are Robert E. 
Sullivan, executive secretary, NEBA; Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Washington, D. C., chairman 
of the ABA; Raymond W. Payette, Girard Baking Co., 


; = 
basil 
Burlington, Vt., 


of AIB. In the 


president of 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, HL, chairman 


illustration at the right are, 
right), E. C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; Nicholas 
E. Peterson, vice president, First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Boston, 
president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, who spoke 
on the importance of the latter group to industry, 


11 





NEBA; and Louis E. 


(left to 





Grain Occupancy 
Guarantees Rise 
to 217,317,457 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional acceptances of applications 
for participation in the grain occu- 
pancy guarantee program announced 
by the department Aug. 17. 

The latest list of acceptances, cov- 
ering new commercial storage capac- 
ities totaling 9,053,104 bu. grain, is an 
addition to the lists announced by the 
department Oct. 8, 12, 23 and Nov. 
10 and 19. Acceptances to date total 
217.317,457 bu. 

The occupancy guarantee program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to ware- 
housemen in the event that occu- 
pancy of the new structures fall be- 
low specified levels, covering a period 
of five to six years. 

The same conditions apply to the 
acceptances just announced as those 
announced by the department Oct. 8. 
These conditions are that the accept- 
ances are being made on a tentative 
basis pending receipt from warehouse- 
men of acceptable final plans and 
specifications before any occupancy 
contracts are signed. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—-George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the firm has declared 





the regular dividend of $2 a share on 
the $8 preferred stock payable Dec 
19, to the stockholders of record on 
Dec. 4. Action on the amount of 
dividend per share on the common 
stock payable Feb. 1, has been de- 
ferred until the next meeting of the 
board of directors Jan. 6 
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N. W. CEREAL CHEMISTS 
PLAN MEETING DEC. 11 

MINNEAPOLIS The December 
meeting of the Northwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held at noon Dec. 11 
at Dayton’s Sky Room 

The speaker will be Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, professor of biochemistry at 
the University of Minnesota, who will 
talk on “Biochemical Changes in 
Wheat Flour on Storage.” 

Because of the Christmas holidays, 
this meeting is being held earlier in 
the month than is usual. 
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MIDWEST SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET DEC. 7 

CHICAGO—A world authority on 
food poisoning and related problems, 
Dr. Gail M. Dack, Food Research In- 
stitute, University of Chicago, will 
speak on various phases of the sub- 
ject at the December meeting of the 
American Assn. of Cereal Chemists, 
Midwest Section. The meeting is 
scheduled for the evening of Dec. 7, 
in the Adams Room of the Midland 
Hotel here. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
group also is scheduled for the eve- 
ning, and members and guests are 
invited to bring their 
ladies. 


wives and 


5 Million Bushel 
Elevator Considered 
by Port of Seattle 


SEATTLE 


exploratory stage on the construction 


Discussions are in the 


of a 5 million-bushel grain elevator 
by the Port Commission of Seattle 
for use by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

Howard Burke, manager of the 
Port of Seattle, has announced ‘hat 
the Port Commission is considering a 
proposal that a 5 million-bushel grain 
elevator be built by the port ane 
long-term basis to the 
Minneapolis firm. The commission is 
currently spending about $2 million 
renovating the Hanford St. grain ter- 
minal, capacity 2,500,000 bu. and 
Which is located on the tide water. If 
negotiations bear fruit, it is prob- 
able that funds now earmarked for 
the Hanford St. project will be di- 
verted for new construction, probably 
at some other site than Hanford St.. 
Where there is insuflicient room for 
expansion. 


leased on a 


Mr. Burke points out that the ter- 
minal, if constructed, would not have 
to be on tide water, and could be used 
as a “feeder” for the Hanford St 
facility for overseas shipments 


BREATL is Tre STAFF f re 
TEXAS RANKS NO. 1 
Texas, the nation’s 
also has the most 
with 159 


largest state, 
counties 254 


Georgia, counties, 


ranks 
second 





COOKIE CHRISTMAS—A _ unique 


Smith Co., Melrose 


“Merry 
message, spelling out the words in variously styled cook- 
ies, has been developed for bakers by the Chapman & 
ark, Ill. The colorful cookies show 


Christmas” up well against 
effective window 


Melrose Park, HL. 


a 





dark blue background to make an 


streamer, available from the company’s 
representatives or by writing the firm, Rolling Pin Square, 





L. E. MeQuillen 


L. E. McQUILLEN JOINS 
FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC. 


ST. LOUIS—L. E. McQuillen, until 
recently milling superintendent, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has joined Ferguson Fumi- 
gants, Inc., of Ferguson, Mo., a St. 
Louis suburb. 

He will be responsible for sales and 
development of mill fumigants and 
will assist in sales and development 
of a new grain fumigant composition 
suitable for farm and country elevator 
use. 

Mr. McQuillen has been associated 
with the flour milling industry for 39 
years. He came to St. Louis in 1948 
from Fostoria, Ohio, where he was 
superintendent for the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co. He has been active in milling 
production organizations for years. 

Mr. McQuillen’s headquarters will 
be at 810 S. Florissant Road, Fergu- 
son, and he will travel throughout 
the U.S. contacting the cereal milling 
industry. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG SALES 
UP; NET PROFIT DECLINES 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., reported that net profits 
after taxes for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 29 totaled $134,285. Although 
the total was well under the 1952 
figure of $879,677, net sales for the 
1953 fiscal year were almost $2,000,- 
000 over those of 1952. 

Howard Kellogg, Jr., president, who 
announced the earnings report, viewed 
the future with optimism. He said: 
“Evidences of more normal conditions 
for the fiscal year which will end in 
1954 are already at hand, and earn- 
ings for the first quarter are expected 
to show improvement.” 
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PAUL UHLMANN, JR., NAMED 
TO STANDARD MILLING POST 


KANSAS CITY--The appointment 
of Paul Uhlmann Jr. as assistant to 
the president of the Standard Milling 
Co. was announced this week. For 
the past four years Mr. Uhlmann 
has been a partner and was a co- 
founder of Uhlmann & Latshaw, 
stock brokers, with offices in Kansas 
City and New York. Merger of the 
stock brokerage house with E. F. 
Hutton & Co., New York, also has 
been announced and Mr. Uhlmann’s 
partner in the Kansas City venture, 
John Latshaw, will become a general 
partner with Hutton effective Jan. 1, 
1954. 
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A son of Paul Uhlmann, president 
of the Standard Milling Co., Paul 
Uhlmann Jr. previously had been 
identified with the milling industry 
as secretary of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. from 1945 to 1948. In 
the latter year the mill was sold to 
the International Milling Co. 

In the short time that Uhlmann & 
Latshaw has been in the stock bro- 
kerage business the firm experienced 
a rapid expansion. A specialty was 
unlisted securities and Mr. Latshaw 
will continue in this phase with the 
Hutton company. 
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FIFTH DINNER DANCE SET 
BY NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its fifth annual dinner dance Dec. 11 
at Hotel Radisson. 

Wes Barlow’s orchestra will pro- 
vide music during dinner and for 
dancing afterwards. Several top- 
notch acts have been booked for the 
floor show, according to P. H. 
Knowles, General Mills, Inc., com- 
mittee chairman. Corsages will be 
provided for the ladies. 

Dinner — filet mignon, lobster or 
brook trout—will be served at 7:30 
p.m., preceded by a cocktail hour. 
Price of the dinner is $9 a couple. 
Reservations should be sent to Ivan 
Scanlan, 5605 Lyndale Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS PARTY DEC. 19 


KANSAS CITY — Reservations for 
a limit of 110 couples will be accepted 
for the annual Christmas dinner dance 
of the Kansas City Feed Club to be 
held at the El Casbah of the Hotel 
Bellerive, Kansas City, Dec. 19. Henry 
W. Meyerhoff, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, president of the club, announced 
that reservations at $12 a couple may 
be sent to him at P.O. Box 386, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

The cocktail hour will begin at 7 
p.m., and a filet mignon dinner will 
be served at 8 p.m. Earl Coleman 
and his orchestra will play for danc- 
ing between 9 and 12 p.m. Every lady 
present will receive a favor and 15 
draw prizes will be awarded during 
the dance intermission. 
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NATIONAL CONTAINER 
BUYS K.C. BAG FIRM 


KANSAS CITY — The bag manu- 
facturing properties of the Allied 
Paper Bag Corp. in Kansas City have 
been purchased by the National Con- 
tainer Corp., New York, it was an- 
nounced Nov. 20. The New York firm, 
of which Samuel Kipnis is president, 
owns five paper mills and a number 
of kraft paper container plants, in- 
cluding the Jaite (Ohio) Co. 

The Allied Corp. plant includes two 
one-story buildings located on a four- 
acre tract served by the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad in the north- 
eastern industrial district of Kansas 
City. The corporation was formed 
about two years ago by four inde- 
pendent bag firms for the purpose of 
manufacturing paper bags. 

The National Container Corp. an- 
nounced that a third structure will be 
erected at the site to increase the 
capacity of the plant and to better 
serve the area with paper containers. 
A lease on the land was taken over 
by the new owners of the plant with 
an option to buy the land after the 
lease runs out in 14 years. 

The New York firm is in the process 
of completing a new 500-ton capacity 








paper mill at Valdosta, Ga. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
W. H. Burget has been named south- 
western sales representative for the 
Jaite Co. 

E. E. Brown, Jaite general mana- 
ger, will maintain his headquarters 
at 7 Central Park West, New York, 
while Mr. Burget will be at 915 Riss 
Bidg., Kansas City. Mr. Burget has 
been a sales representative for the 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. for the 
past 11 years and has been headquar- 
tered in Kansas City since 1951. 

National Container officials, in an- 
nouncing plans to enlarge their new 
facilities in Kansas City, will special- 
ize in making multiwalls for flour 
and feed mills. 
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DROUTH THREATENS WINTER 
GRAZING IN MID-SOUTH 


MEMPHIS — The drouth, which 
destroyed hay and feed crops this 
summer in the Mid-South, is threat- 
ening to eliminate the winter grazing 
and cover crops in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Tennessee. 

A recent survey of crop conditions 
in the Mid-South revealed that only 
a few of the thousands of acres which 
farmers planted to winter grazing 
crops have germinated and now these 
have been hurt by the continued 
drouth. 

Farmers during the last month 
have been planting their winter graz- 
ing seeds in the dust, hoping that 
there would be enough rain to cause 
the seed to come up. Now the lack 
of timely rain is threatening to de- 
stroy what rye, wheat and oats have 
shown signs of life. 

Usually at this time of the year 
the Mid-South is dotted with many 
acres of green pastures—but they are 
missing this year. 








Arch Carswell 


ST. REGIS APPOINTMENT — The 
St. Regis Paper Co. has announced 
the appointment of Arch Carswell 
to the newly created position of vice 
president in charge of sales of all 
products of the company. Mr. Cars- 
well has been vice president in charge 
of sales of the multiwall packaging 
division. He joined St. Regis in 1928, 
was named a vice president in 1949 
and was elected to the board of di- 
rectors in 1952. The vice presidents 
in charge of sales in the various di- 
visions will work with Mr. Carswell 
in coordinating sales of all of the 
products and will continue to direct 
sales in their respective divisions. 
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DEATHS 


Maurice Dennery, president of 
Charles Dennery, Inc., died Nov. 23 
at his home in New Orleans. More 
details will be found on page 10. 











I. S. Joseph, 63, president of the 
I. S. Joseph Co., Minneapolis, died 
Nov. 30. More details will be found 
on page 16. 


The death of J. Vernon McCarthy, 
65, president of McCarthy Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis grain commission firm 
occurred Nov. 25. Survivors include 
his widow, Katherine B.; a son, 
Thomas G. II; two daughters, Mrs. 
James Tedder and Mrs. Andrew 
Cairncross; 12 grandchildren; a 
brother and three sisters. 


Funeral services for F. Arthur 
Jost, 64, partner in the firm of Ger- 
stenberg & Co., Chicago, were con- 
ducted Nov. 27. Mr. Jost died Nov. 
23 in his home in La Grange, Ill. He 
was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade since 1918. Surviving are 
his widow, Bessie B., a son, Frank A. 
Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Lucille A. 
Maring. 


Jack Johnson, 65, bookkeeper for 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co.., 
Buffalo, Minn., died Nov. 30 following 
injuries received in a freak accident 
and fire while inside the Buffalo rail- 
road station. A sudden derailment of 
several freight train cars hurtled some 
of them into the station, pinning 
Mr. Johnson in the debris. He burned 
to death in the resulting fire before 
help arrived. 


The death .of Charles Kitzinger, 
president of the Kitzinger Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ind., occurred recently 
at his home in Columbus on his 82nd 
birthday. Although in ill health he 
made daily trips to the bakery office. 
For 40 years Mr. Kitzinger was a 
“father” to the boys and girls at the 
county children’s home. Each Sunday 
he took children from the Frances 
Comfort Thomas Children’s Home for 
a ride in his automobile. He gave 
each a sack of candy and chewing 
gum and then returned them to the 
home in time for Sunday school, al- 
ways seeing to it that each had a 
nickel for the church offering. 
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STERWIN ADDS TO FLOUR 
SERVICE DIVISION STAFF 


NEW YORK—tThe appointment of 
Clinton L. Chapin as technical serv- 
ice representative of the flour service 
division of Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
has been announced by P. Val Kolb, 
president. Mr. Chapin will work with 
Warren F. Keller, manager of the 
flour service division, from headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. 

He will specialize in the installa- 
tion and servicing of Sterwin’s new- 
ly introduced “Hy-kure” process of 
maturing and bleaching flour. A fea- 
ture of the process is the use of chlor- 
ine dioxide, delivered to the mill 
“locked up in a package,” in the 
form of a “frozen cake” which, with 
special dispensing apparatus that 
functions without a gas generator, 
assures uniform flour quality and is 
economical to use, the company says. 

Mr. Chapin graduated from Kansas 
State College in Manhattan, Kansas, 
with a B.S. degree in milling tech- 
nology. Prior to joining Sterwin he 
was associated with General Foods 
Corp. 
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D. F. MEISNER RESIGNS 
AIB POST; JOINS OMAR 


CHICAGO—Donald F. Meisner, di- 
rector of laboratories for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking since 1949, 
has resigned his position and has as- 
sumed duties with Omar, Inc., 
Omaha. 

Mr. Meisner joined the institute’s 
laboratory staff as a research chem- 
ist in 1948. His major activity was re- 
search into bread staling. In 1949 he 
was appointed director of laborator- 
ies, and since that time he has been 
responsible for the direction of the 
institute's research, bacteriological, 
analytical and service activities of the 
laboratories. He also has served on 
the faculty of AIB’s school of baking 
as lecturer in baking science 

Mr. Meisner received the master of 
science degree from the University 
of Illinois, where he majored in or- 
ganic chemistry. He became interest- 
ed in the field of cereal chemistry, 
and has spent seven years studying 
bread staling and related phenomena. 
During this period he wrote several 
papers on the subject which were 
published in Cereal Chemistry, Food 
Technology and the bakery trade 
journals 
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RAY BRIGGS WILL HEAD 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS GROUP 


PEORIA, ILL.—Ray Briggs, pro- 
duction superintendent of the Miller 
Patton Baking Co., Rockford, IIl., was 
elected president of the Central IIli- 
nois Production Club at the group’s 
November meeting held here. Other 
officers who will serve are: First vice 
president, Sherman Dobbins, Dobbins 
Bakery, Canton; second vice presi- 
dent, E. R. Galassi, International 
Milling Co., LaSalle; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ray Lewis, J. T. Shuflitowski 
Co., Peoria; chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee was Walter Kurth, 
Minier. 

The meeting featured the film, 
“Land of Everyday Miracles,” pre- 
sented by George Heninger, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Peoria, and a demon- 
stration of “Whipped Toppings” by 
A. J. Mathews, Mrs. Tuckers Foods, 
Inc., University City, Mo 

The club will not hold a December 
meeting. Instead a dinner dance will 
be held in the LaSalle Room of the 
Pere Marquette Hotel at Peoria Jan. 
12. An outstanding 10-piece orchestra 
will provide the music for dancing. 
This dance will be open to all baker 
and allied members and their friends 
and guests. Tickets will be mailed to 
all members and the allied members 
will have extras for anyone wanting 
more than two tickets. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
NAMES WALTER CARAKER 


BENTON, ILL.—Elected chairman 
of the Southern Illinois Bakers Pro- 
duction Club at the November meet- 
ing held at the Franklin Hotel here 
was Walter Caraker, Bunny Bread 
Co., Anna. Other officers named are: 
Jacob Eisenhauer, Theobald’s Bakery, 
DuQuoin, first vice chairman; L. T. 
Jones, General Mills, Inec., Spring- 
field, second vice chairman; M. B. 
McClelland, secretary of the Illinois 
Bakers Assn., secretary-treasurer. 
Chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee was Ora Davis, Davis Pastry 
Shop, Anna. 

Jan. 19 was set as the date for the 
next meeting and the Franklin Hotel, 
Benton, has been tentatively selected 
as the meeting site. 

The November program consisted 
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of the film, “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles,” presented by J. J. McCarthy, 
Standard Brands, Inc., St. Louis, and 
the film, “‘Associated Retail Bakers of 
America Convention at St. Louis,” 
presented by Ferd P. Meyer, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS FORMER WARD PLANT 

NEW YORK-~The Pechter Baking 
Co. has purchased the former Ward 
baking plant at 800 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn. This will service Long Is- 
land, Brooklyn and Manhattan cus- 
tomers of the Pechter concern which 
maintains a plant for Bronx and 
Westchester County clients, and an- 
other in Harrison, N.J., for this trade. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB WILL MEET DEC. 8 


MINNEAPOLIS Milk and milk 
products will form the topics at the 
Dec. 8 meeting of the Northwestern 
Production Men's Club which will be 
held at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minne- 
apolis. 

Raymond W. Mykleby, supervisor 
of laboratories, Land O'Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., will talk on the “Use of 
Milk Solids in the Bakery.” Don 
Bremer, Borchart’s Milk House Bak- 
ery, and John Schuster, Emrich Bak- 
ing Co., will represent the retail and 
wholesale bakers who will comprise 
a panel with Mr. Mykleby. 

At the November meeting of the 
Northwestern group 117 bakers and 
allied tradesmen attended and heard 
M. Thomas, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
discuss ‘‘Emulsifiers, Tenderizers and 
Softeners.” A question and answer 
period followed, after which Martin 
Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul, 
and Thomas Williams, Red Owl Bak- 
ery, Hopkins, Minn., summarized the 
discussions for the retail and whole- 
sale bakeries, respectively. 





Ed Scharf, program chairman, in- 
troduced the speakers 








INTERVIEW—E. E. Kelley, Jr., left, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., was interviewed recently by 
Everett Mitchell on NBC’s National 
Farm and Home Hour. In reply to 
Mr. Mitchell’s questioning, Mr. Kelley 
explained that “People don’t get fat 
from eating one food. They gain 
weight when they eat too much of 
everything. Doctors say all basic 
foods are needed in the diet—includ- 
ing the reducing diet. The average 
slice of bread has only 63 calories— 
less than an orange or a cup of but- 
termilk. To lose weight the total in- 
take of all foods is what needs trim- 
ming.” 





— 
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POEHLMANN AWARD—Ofilicials of the Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, are pictured here receiving a bronze plaque awarded by the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn., and the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn., to honor the 100th anniversary of the 
PoehImann firm’s founding. From left to right are: Fred H. Laufenburg, 
executive secretary, Wisconsin Bakers Assn.; Herbert Poehlmann; Walter 
Poehlmann; John Bohren, president, Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn.; Fred W. 
PoehlImann, president, Jos. PoehImann Baking Co.; Joseph Vann, vice presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Bakers Assn.; John Poehlmann; Eleanore Poehlmann; and 
Arnold Boettcher, president, Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
Complete details of the PoehImann anniversary will be found on page 48. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, flour 
broker, is confined to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City. He was stricken 
at home on Thanksgiving day. 

a 

Willis C. Theis, vice president, 
Simonds - Shields - Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, recently was elected 
treasurer of the University of Mis- 
souri Alumni Assn. of Kansas City 


E. W. Morrison, Sr., president of 
the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, returned to his former home 
in Topeka to visit his daughter's 
family over the Thanksgiving Day 
weekend. 


David Coleman, head of David 
Coleman, Inc., New York flour dis- 
tributor, is vacationing for several 
weeks in Miami. 


J. M. Butts, branch office manager 
and Francis E. Scrivner, operations 
assistant, bakery division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent the 
days preceding Thanksgiving in the 
mill's New York offices. 


J. H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, was accompanied by Mrs. Blake, 
at a family reunion in Childs, Md., 
during the holidays. 


Paul Miner, general sales manager, 
and A. P. Doerer, eastern sales mana- 
ger, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn... were recent visitors in the 
office of Francis M. Franco, the mill's 
New York representative. 


Fred Merrill, Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Merrill visited 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Mer- 
rill in Kansas City during the Thanks- 
giving holidays. The father is treas- 
urer and general manager of the 
Moore-Lowry Mills Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. ©. Dreyer, St 
Louis, visited the families of Charles 
Dreyer and Stanley Dreyer in Kan- 
sas City on the Thanksgiving week- 
end. The men are principals in the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 


George Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc. has 
been named chairman of the bak- 
eries’ division of the New York Ar- 
thritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 


7 
George E. Mendon, manager of 
Pfaff Baking Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
is the new mayor of that city. Mr. 
Mendon, in his first political venture, 
polled 487 of the total votes, running 
against three opponents. 


e 

Roy Dunn, purchasing agent for 
the southwestern division, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, spent the 
Thanksgiving holidays with his fami- 
ly in Amarillo. A. C. Strong, Okla- 
homa-Texas district manager of bak- 
ery sales, accompanied by Mrs. 
Strong spent the holidays with their 
daughter in Woolridge, Mo 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, re- 
tired president of the southwestern 
division, General Mills, Inc., was host 
with Mrs. Hargett during the Thanks- 
giving holidays to their daughter, 
Mrs. John R. Browne and Mr. 
Browne and their three sons, Color- 
ado Springs, and Miss Ann Cameron, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

s 

Fred A. Peters, sales department, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
called on the Pittsburgh trade the 
past week with John T. Sherry, 
Pittsburgh flour broker 

* 

King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director 
of Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is on a business trip in the 
eastern territory. 
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BAKERS RESTRICT PURCHASES 
OF FLOUR IN HOLIDAY WEEK 





Lowering of Wheat Costs Dulls Interest in Bookings; 
P.D.S. Trade Dominates Business; 
Production Off 


Sales of flour were limited last 
week, with most buyers watching 
price developments closely while 


working on short-term commitments 
or price-date-of-shipment deals. 

Sales in the Southwest averaging 
44% of capacity contrasted with ex- 
perience during several previous 
Thanksgiving weeks when heavy 
bookings ~have been made. Sales in 
the preceding week averaged 59% of 
capacity. 

Spring wheat mills sold an avetage 
of 41% of four-day capacity, com- 
pared with 52.20% of five-day capacity 
the week before. Lowering of prices 
discouraged interest in bookings for 
forward needs. 

The volume of business also de- 
clined in the central states area, with 
sales estimated at 25 to 30% of 
capacity. The lull affected all types 
of flour. 

Buyers, in general, are not anxious 
to cover requirements into the new 
year at the moment, with many of 
them anticipating further price easi- 
ness in early 1954, reasoning that 
marketings of wheat will pick up at 
the start of a new income tax period. 

Some export interest developed 
with Latin American countries and 
the Netherlands, but business was re- 
ported light. On the West Coast mills 
are hoping the new government poli- 
cy of offering its surplus wheat for 
export at competitive prices wil! aid 
business 


Domestic trade in Canada is said 
to be strongly competitive because 
of the reduced amount of export 


sales this year 

U.S. flour production averaged 84% 
of five-day capacity in the holiday- 
shortened week. This compares with 
98% the week before and 85% a year 
ago. Operations were trimmed con- 
siderably in all areas but the Pacific 
Northwest and at Buffalo. (See ta- 
bles on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour fell off last week, with volume 
averaging 41 of four-day capacity, 
compared with 52.2% of five - day 
capacity the previous week and 39% 
a year ago 


Interest in further bookings. was 
dulled by a general downtrend in 
prices during the week, resulting in 


quotations 
about 25¢ sacl 


it the end of the period 


below the levels pre- 


vailing a week earlier. A renewal of 
strength possibly would stir up some 
bookings, mill sales personnel believe, 
although bakers have not shown 
much desire to book very far into 


1954. Current bookings will take care 
of most bakers’ needs until the end 
of the year and for part of January. 

The crop in b 
wheat premiums 


ith futures and cash 
esulted from thin- 


ness in trading at Minneapolis, with 
demand reduced by the approaching 
end of Great | navigation. 

Family flour prices were reduced 
10¢ sack at end of the week 
Directions are reported good, aided 
by colder Which stimulated 
retail movement flour. 

Clears are firm at levels somewhat 


stronger than previous week. De- 


mand was reported steady and offer- 
ings restricted. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 84% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 100% of capacity the 
previous week. A similar decline was 
reported for the entire Northwest, in 
all cases because of the Thanksgiving 
Day holiday. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour av- 
eraged 112.7% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 116% of five-day ca- 
pacity the previous week, as mills 
closed for the Thanksgiving holiday 

Quotations Nov. 27, 100-lb. cottons, 
‘arlots: Standard patent $6.1176.18, 
short patent $6.21@6.28, high gluten 
$6.76@6.83, first clear $5.71@5.81, 
whole wheat $6.11@6.18, family $6.23 
@ 7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Thanksgiving week, 
which in numerous years past was 
productive of considerable flour busi- 
ness, particularly with bakers, came 
and went with hardly a change in the 
slow pace of sales. In the Southwest 
they averaged only 44% of capacity, 
compared with 59% in the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. There was 
a moderate amount of business on 
Nov. 27 and Nov. 28 following Thanks- 
giving, but far below the standards 
of previous years. 

A break in wheat costs early in the 
week led to a decline in flour prices, 
and by the end of the week values 
were at least 5¢ sack lower. By and 
large, business remained on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis, but the drop 
in prices brought out some more ex- 
tended buying. In no instance was 
the purchase for shipment beyond 
December, and in most cases only for 
one to two weeks. These involved 
two or three cars bought by inde- 
pendent bakers up to several thou- 
sand sacks by the larger bakery 
operators. This situation held true for 


the chains as well. No bakery flour 
customers are discussing the buying 
of flour on the present market for 
shipment after the first of the year. 

The family trade has more or less 
the same attitude. Only fair-sized or 
small replacement purchases are 
being made at the present time. Di- 
rections against old contracts are fair 
to good, and when these run out the 
general tendency may be to go to 
p.d.s. 

There was some export inquiry out 
of the Netherlands and several Latin 
American points, but the ultimate 
sales were very limited. Clears re- 
main in a very tight position, leaving 
a certain gap between buyers’ and 
sellers’ price ideas, as far as export 
is concerned. Low grades held about 
steady while first clears advanced 
5@10¢ sack. 

Quotations, Nov. 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.96@6.07, standard 
95% patent $5.86@5.97, straight $5.81 
@5.92: established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.70, first clears $4.50@ 
4.85, second clears $3.95@4, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.457@ 3.85. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
30%. Shipping directions were slow. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov 
27: Family flour $6.55; bakers’ short 
patent $5.92, first clears $5.56, second 
clears $5.36. Prices were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
limited to bakers with supplies nearly 
exhausted, mills of the Hutchinson 
area found last week. Most buyers 
were taking on p.d.s. basis to fill only 
immediate requirements, feeling that 
nothing could be lost by waiting out 
the market. Family flour business was 
also at a low ebb. Shipping directions 
Were at 65‘% for the week, even with 
the holiday cutting into running time 
Outlook for this week was about the 
same. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 30: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched, $6.60% 
6.70; bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.85 5.90; standard $5.75 7 5.80 

Salina: Demand was fair for flour 
last week with prices about 4¢ sack 
lower than previous week. Shipping 
directions were very good. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved last 


i on page SD) 





Durum Products Sales Revert to 
Fill-in Trade; Durum Price Firm 


Trade in semolina blends was only 
moderate last week following the im- 
proved business of the previous week. 
Buying was reported only on a fill-in 
basis. 

Some macaroni and noodle product 
manufacturers have fair backlogs of 
supplies ordered ahead, but a large 
number of them continue to take 
only small supplies as needed, a fac- 
tor which maintains a fairly stead) 
run of business for mills. 

Sales of macaroni and noodles fail- 
ed to expand last week, according to 
trade sources, with recent mild 
weather considered a factor in limit- 
ing demand. 

Durum wheat prices held firm 
through the past week, with top qual- 
ity, 60-lb. test weight wheat quoted 
at $3.67 bu. Chief market interest 
was centered in the hard wheats used 
for blending purposes. Premiums on 
these types declined sharply last 
week, a development attributed to 
the approaching close of Great Lakes 
navigation which reduced demand 


and to the approach also of closing 
out the December futures contract. 
Semolina blends were quoted at 
$7.85@7.95 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on Nov. 30 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 27, were as follows: 


Moisture or Le 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
POST GOOD ADVANCES 


Formula Feed Volume Improves as 
Colder Weather Arrives 
in Feed Areas 


Millfeed markets firmed up as 
much as $3.50 ton last week as mix- 
ers stepped up their buying to meet 
improved formula feed demand and 
offerings were restricted by shorter 
running time. Minneapolis prices 
moved up $2@2.50 and Chicago quo- 
tations gained $2.5003.50. Kansas 
City bran climbed $1.75 ton in one 
day. Active demand was _ reported 
through Nov. 30. 

Cold weather and strong feed mar- 
kets combined to boost formula feed 
demand in the Northwest consider- 
ably last week, and carlot orders on 
hand indicated a good wind-up for No- 
vember business and a fine start on 
December tonnage. 

Buying improved in all lines of feed 


normally needed during this season 


of the year. Poultry laying feeds 
made up the biggest share of the 
week’s volume, with hog  concen- 


trates, pig starters and dairy feeds 
also moving well. 

While improvement also was noted 
in beef cattle feed volume, this type 
of business remains disappointing be- 
cause of very limited demand from 
the range areas. Feed lot operators, 
however, stepped up purchases con- 
siderably last week. Heavy snow in 
the range country would probably 
turn the demand picture around 
there, manufacturers say. 

Formula feed business turned up in 
the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 25, spurred by advancing 
prices, worsening weather and de- 
pleted inventories. 

Manufacturers reported a general 
increase in orders for all feeds, with 
the possible exception of broiler feeds, 
and, of course, turkey feeds. The lat- 
ter feeds are about finished for this 
season. 

The stronger trend in formula feed 
prices gained momentum in the 
Southwest last week as many ingredi- 
ents made the sharpest advances of 
the season. The upturn in feed com- 
modities applied to nearly all of the 
basic ingredients. 

Thus formulas were as much as $2 
to $2.50 ton stronger last week. Lesser 
protein items were higher, but prob- 
ably not more than $1 to $1.50 ton 
above a week previous. The _ boost 
tended to sustain a good demand for 
formula feed, particularly for poul- 
ry, dairy and cattle feed. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75° of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 


those areas amounted to 45,309 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 


piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 50,228 


tons in the previous week and 49,474 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,048,248 com- 
pared with 1,109,882 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


tons as 
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Wheat Futures. Cash 
Premiums Tarn Down 


Government Offer to Sell Stocks of Wheat for 
Export Weighed by Trade; Distants Off Most 


Wheat prices turned down in the 
week ending Nov. 30, with small to 
moderate declines in futures accom- 
panied by rather sharp reductions in 
cash wheat premiums. Distant fu- 
tures showed the greatest easiness, 
apparently influenced by new crop 
prospects. A measure of uncertainty 
developed as a result of the gov- 
ernment’s announced intention to of- 
fer its stocks of wheat for export 
at prices competitive with Canadian 
Class 2 prices. Cash wheat premiums 
were influenced by the approaching 
close of Great Lakes shipping, the 
arrival of the delivery period on De- 
cember contracts and a holiday sea- 
son slowdown in demand. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 30 were: Chicago December 
$1.9842-5,, March $2.03%4-2.04, May 
$2.0342-%, July $1.94, September 
$1.961-'4; Minneapolis December 
$2.34144, May $2.26%, July $2.19%; 
Kansas City December $2.115-%4, 
March $2.135%-%4, May $2.111%-%, 
July $2.00%, July hard wheat $2.07. 


Details Awaited 

Details of the government’s new 
wheat export program, designed to 
reduce the U.S. surplus of wheat ac- 
quired through the loan program, 
were expected momentarily. Report- 
edly some modifications in the orig- 
inal plan were to be made to pro- 
vide some flexibility in prices. How- 
ever, it is generally understood that 
the offering prices of the government 
will be equivalent to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement price, thus 
making U.S. wheat available to non- 
members of that agreement at the 
same level as supplies are available 
to members. By the same token, the 
prices should be competitive with 
Canadian non-IWA prices, which 
would enable U.S. exporters to se- 
cure a share of this trade. Flour mills 
also are to be included in the ex- 
port program, a development which 
is expected to open up some mar- 
kets previously denied to them by 
Canadian competition and also give 
them an opportunity to fulfill de- 
mand in IWA nations for amounts of 
flour in excess of their quotas. 

Various interpretations have been 
placed on the possible effect of the 
export program. A common view is 
that the move will in effect increase 
free supplies of wheat in that ex- 
porters will not have to buy wheat 
in the free market since needed 
quantities will be available from gov- 
ernment stocks. In this sense, the 
program may be considered bearish. 
If the program succeeds in moving 
large amounts of wheat out of the 
country and thus reduces the sur- 
plus, the long-term influence may 
be considered bullish. However, there 
is considerable opinion that the days 
of heavy exports are over for a time, 
regardless of what methods are used 
to stimulate them. 

During October exports of wheat 
and flour totaled 10.3 million bush- 
els, compared with 21.4 in Septem- 
ber and 32.6 in October last year. 
Total shipments from July through 
October were about 78 million bush- 
els, compared with 105.5 million in 
the same months of 1952. 

The Santa Fe Railroad crop re- 
port last week states that a 
“feeling of cautious optimism is ap- 
parent in almost every community in 
the winter wheat belt.” It notes that 
during October and November rains 


issued 


and snow have been followed by 
near perfect growing weather and 
another moisture period. Stands are 
generally good, and most of the seed 
has sprouted even in those areas 
where moisture was deficient at 
planting time, the report notes. 


Receipts Lighter 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.5 million bushels for the 
four days ended Nov. 25. This com- 
pared with 8.1 million for the previ- 
ous full week and 5.1 million for the 
comparable week a year ago. At Min- 
neapolis, receipts of all classes for 
the holiday-shortened week amounted 
to 1,282 cars, while Duluth took in 
127%. 

Cash spring wheat premiums were 
off as much as 7¢ bu. in the week 
ending Nov. 27, the result of con- 
tinued selective demand and a situa- 
tion sensitive to the slightest change 
in day-to-day demand and quantity 
of offerings. Prices fell off on Nov. 25 
and then made a sharper decline the 
final day of trading. Ordinary wheat 
premiums slipped 5¢ bu., 14% protein 
7¢ and higher proteins 5¢ bu. On Nov. 
26 trading ranges were as follows: 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring 3¢ over De- 
cember, 12% protein 5@8¢ over, 13% 
protein 7@10¢ over, 14% protein 
17@21¢ over, 15% protein 35@36¢ 
over, and 16% protein 49@50¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.15% 
and the durum 10.51%. 

Cash durum prices were steady, 
with bids on 60-lb. lots ranging $3.52 
@3.67, 59-lb. lots $3.5143.66, with 
values going down to $2.45@2.75 on 
the 51-lb. durum. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Nov. 27: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
NS 58 Ib $ 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 


Protei 
Protein 


1a@2¢ Premium for No 


Grade Discounts 


Test weight 2a 4¢ each Ib. unde 

Damage wale each 1% 

Moisture—l¢ each c 
la2z¢ each 4% over 144% 


Premiums Slide 

When some desirable types of mill- 
ing wheat showed up on the cash 
market early last week the strength 
of the higher protein premiums was 
put to test for the first time in sev- 
eral weeks, and the result was a drop 
of 3@4¢ in premiums for 12.5% pro- 
tein or better. Some of the actual 
change in cash wheat prices was off- 
set by a strong basic future, so for 
a time last week there were only 
minor changes in the net price. How- 
ever, later in the week the trend was 
weaker, and by Nov. 30 prices were 
lower compared with the preceding 
week. On that date premiums for No. 
1 ordinary dark and hard winter were 
17@22¢ over December, 12.5% pro- 
tein was 24@35¢ over and 14% 24% 
41¢ over. The basic December at- 
tained a high of $2.14% by Nov. 27 
but broke to a close of $2.11% by 
Nov. 30. Milling demand was stimu- 
lated somewhat by the better types 
available but remained rather selec- 
tive. Receipts dipped to 544 cars last 
week, compared with 752 in the pre- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
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vious week and 565 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 27 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


Northwest last week, postponing pur- 
chase of white wheat. This was the 
only prospect for the week. Conse- 
quently, wheat markets were dull, 
ens a ante ae with prices barely holding at $2.361. 
H su “2.37 bu. for export types of wheat. 
ye Ap apt Mills are buying very sparingly, con- 

fining their purchases principally to 
protein types. Flour bookings are 
slow and not much wheat is needed 
to fill requirements of the mills. Crop 
conditions are good for this time of 
the year with moisture ample and no 
real freezing weather as yet. 
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Pacific 
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‘Cautious Optimism’ 
on Winter Wheat 
Noted by Santa Fe 


AMARILLO, TEXAS-——A good win- 
ter wheat crop is in prospect in the 
Southwest if moisture is normal dur- 
ing the remaining portion of -the 
growing season, the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Dec. 1 crop report states. 

“A feeling of cautious optimism is 
apparent in almost every community 
in the winter wheat belt,” the report 
says. “The October and November 
rains and snows have been followed 
by near perfect growing weather and 
another moisture period beginning 
Nov. 19 over the plains area.” 

Stands are generally good, the re- 
port continues, although some have 
been spotted. Most of the seed has 
sprouted even in those areas where 
moisture was deficient at the time 
the fields were drilled. Replanting has 
been necessary in a few fields or parts 
of fields. Most farmers have planted 
their full allotment under the USS. 
Department of Agriculture control 
program. 

Kansas Outlook 

After being planted under very ad- 
verse conditions, most of the 1954 
Kansas wheat crop has received suf- 
ficient moisture for current needs. 
Cattle and sheep are being placed on 
pasture in fields where early stands 
were secured. While additional mois- 
ture will be needed soon, wheat con- 
ditions in Kansas generally are good 
except for a few localities in central 
and eastern Kansas where difficulty 
has been experienced in securing ade- 
quate stands due to the dry top soil. 
Harvesting of corn and sorghums is 
nearing completion 

Wheat prospects in Oklahoma con- 
tinued to improve during November. 
Moisture which fell late in October 
and in November came at a critical 
time for maximum benefit. Consid- 
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erable wheat acreage is being used 
for pasture for livestock. 

In the high plains of Texas farmers 
are more optimistic regarding their 
wheat crop than they have been in 
several years. While additional mois- 
ture will be needed through the win- 
ter, practically all of the wheat is 
up to a stand and much of the acre- 
age is providing pasture. 

Colorado Prospects 

With a considerable acreage of 
wheat planted during November, 
farmers in southeastern Colorado are 
hoping for continuation of the favor- 
able growing weather. This will allow 
the late planted wheat a chance to 
get a good start and will provide a 
protective cover against wind erosion. 
Cattle and sheep are moving into the 
Arkansas Valley for pasture and feed. 

Late October and November mois- 
ture gave the 1954 New Mexico wheat 
crop a boost. While additional mois- 
ture will be needed throughout the 
growing season, prospects are con- 
siderably better than they have been 
in several years. Some fields have 
grown enough to provide grazing for 
livestock. 

Condition of the crop in Nebraska 
ranges from good in the fallowed 
fields in the western two thirds of the 
state to poor in some of the eastern 
counties, reflecting moisture pattern 
of the last few months, the report 
concludes. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FIRE DESTROYS DANNEN 
FEED MILL IN ST. JOSEPH 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Fire destroyed 
one of the feed plants of Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, the night of 
Nov. 27. Originating in an overheated 
conveyor during a night shift, the 
blaze caused total damage estimated 
at close to $1 million. No workmen 
were injured. 

The mill, located in the South Park 
area of St. Joseph, had a capacity of 
approximately 300 tons per day and 
was devoted entirely to formula feed 
production. The company has two 








Arithmetic Lesson Needed 





Liverpool Wheat Futures Trade Opens 


Grain men and millers of the U.S. 
got a quick lesson in arithmetic Dec. 
1 coincident with the opening of the 
futures. Converting 
shillings and pence to American dol- 
lars was a involved pro- 
cedure, and even some banks, when 
called in for assistance, were found 
to be a little rusty on their figuring. 

The most significant fact was that 
the Liverpool market was back in 
operation again. It has been 14 years, 
or since Hitler marched into Poland 
and Great Britain became involved 
in World War II, that a futures ex- 


Liverpool wheat 


somewhat 


change has been permitted in that 
country. 
Two factors lent caution to the 


exchange. In the 
are only limited 
currencies avail- 


first dealings on the 
first place ther 
amounts of fore 


able, and also the British government 
has a large amount of wheat left 
over from previous purchases. Should 
these supplies be dumped on the mar- 
ket, prices might be depressed con- 
siderably. 

May wheat opened at 23 shillings 6 


pence, or $1.984s 
(23 shillings 5 per Chis was about 
the expected level of opening. Dur- 
ing the morning session trading was 
quiet, but attendance was good and 


i July at $1.97% 


the session was considered satisfac- 
tory. Some business was done with 
North American sources, it was said, 
as well as some straddle trades. The 
morning session lasted from 11 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m., Liverpool time. 

An afternoon session was held be- 
tween 3 and 4:15 p.m. A 3:30 p.m. 
cable from Liverpool indicated both 
the May and July were at 23 shillings 
2% pence. 

How do you convert these prices? 
Well, you take the foreign rate of 
exchange ($2.81 1/32@2.81 5/32 
equals a pound) and divide it by 4. 
This yields a figure of 70.25. Multiply 
this result by the number of pence 
in the quotation. Twelve pence equal 
one shilling, so, for example, the 
above 23 shillings 24 pence equa! 
278.25 pence. The multiplication pro- 


duces the American quotation of 
$1.9514. 

The initial Liverpool price was 
about in line with the cost of the 
least expensive U.S. wheat for ex- 
port. U.S. red wheat f.o.b, Atlantic 


ports was worth about $2.19 Dec. 1, 
or a net after subsidy deduction ot 
$1.72. Adding approximately 20¢ for 
ocean freight and 2 to 3¢ for han- 
dling charges and other costs, equals 
the equivalent of the Liverpool fu- 
tures price. 


other mills in St. Joseph and a third 
at Red Oak, Iowa. Company officials 
said that customers would be sup- 
plied without substantial interrup- 
tion from other plants of the corpora- 
tion. Main offices of the company, 
located at the principal plant across 
town, were not involved in the fire. 
The offices at the burned mill were 
employed only to handle dock busi- 
ness at that plant. 

The soybean crushing operations of 
the company also were not affected 
by the fire, the bean processing facili- 
ties being located elsewhere. 

Dwight Dannen, president of the 
milling concern, estimated the dam- 
age to the burned plant at $500,000 
plus a large inventory of feed ingredi- 
ents and finished formula feeds. Loss 
was covered by insurance. A concrete 
elevator at the plant was still stand- 
ing after the fire, but the extent of 
damage to the tanks was not imme- 
diately determined. The tanks had a 
storage capacity of about 150,000 bu. 

Mr. Dannen said that the company 
would begin construction of a new 
mill as soon as possible. He planned 
to consult construction firms on re- 
building plans this week. 
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New Wheat King 
CHICAGO A 
farmer competing for the first time 
was named wheat king at the hay 
and grain show of the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago Nov. 
29. He is Fred W. Hallworth, Taber, 
Alta., who won with a sample of hard 
red spring wheat of the Reward vari- 


small Canadian 


ety. It was the 25th time in the 31 
years of the show that a Canadian 


has taken the wheat crown. 

The reserve grand championship 
was taken by Foster Hickey, Fair- 
grove, Mich., with a soft white win- 
ter wheat of the Yorkwin variety. 
Other grand champions awarded 
were: Niels Hansen, Las Animas, 
Colo., alfalfa; Charles Descheemaker, 


Carbon, Mont., red clover; Andy 
Erickson, Badger, Minn., sweet clo- 
ver; John Rettler, Hartford, Wis., 


white clover, and Gustav Stein, Math- 
eson, Ont., field peas. 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


WILLIAM S. MARR JOINS 
HELMS MONTEBELLO UNIT 


LOS ANGELES—William S. Marr, 
New York, former president of the 
Hall Baking Co., has been appointed 
plant manager of the Montebello 
plant of Helms Bakeries, Inc. The 
announcement was made by Paul H 
Helms, president of the firm, follow- 
ing action by the board of directors. 

The Hall Baking Co. is a subsidiary 
of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York. Mr. Marr's new responsibility 
is considered one of the largest and 
most modern baking plants on the 
West Coast, and one of the largest in 
the country devoted exclusively to 
baking for a house-to-house opera- 
tion. It was built in 1948, 

From Montebello, seven miles from 
the center of Los Angeles, about 360 
home-to-home routes are serviced. 


-_ BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK SCHIPPERS BUYS 
FOUR KANSAS ELEVATORS 


VICTORIA, KANSAS Frank 
Schippers, manager of the Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator at Victoria for 
17 years, has purchased the Flour 
Mills of America Elevators at Vic- 
toria, Gorham, Walker and Toulon, 
Kansas. The elevators have a total 
capacity of approximately 88,000 bu., 
three of the plants being 20,000 bu. 
size and the one at Walker about 
28,000 bu. 
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Chicago Derelicts 
Get Assist From 
Baking Industry 


CHICAGO — Large stocks of en- 
riched bread were among the foods 
served to 1,800 residents of Chicago's 
“skid row society” Thanksgiving Day, 
thanks to the efforts of the American 
Institute of Baking and the Salva- 
tion Army’s Harbor Light Corps. 

A small and perhaps anticlimactic 
contribution to the restoration of so- 
ciety’s rejects, this gesture by the 
AIB nevertheless may be helpful in 
returning some to normal, productive 
lives. 

AIB school’s surplus bread and 
baked products have always gone to 
charity. More than 40 firms from the 
baking and allied industries donate 
machinery, flour and other ingredi- 
ents, and it is the policy of the in- 
stitute not to sell the school’s prod- 
ucts in competition with commercial 
bakers. 

There is an additional advantage 
in that this arrangement permits 
great flexibility in formula and bak- 
ing procedures. Students can see the 
results of variations in any step of 
the baking process. While experi- 
ments may affect the volume or tex- 
ture of the products, they are quite 
wholesome and palatable, and wel- 
comed by welfare organizations. 

Last year the Salvation Army 
asked for and received the school’s 
bread, and this year, Dr. Robert W. 
English, director of education, again 
arranged to give bread to the Corps. 


Minneapolis 
Exchange Radio 
Series Starts 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange is sponsoring a new 
series of radio programs designed to 
acquaint listeners with grain mar- 
keting activities. The program, called 
the ‘Farmers’ Question Box,” is an 
interview-style program and is being 
aired on four Northwest stations. 

The schedule is as follows: WCCO, 
Minneapolis, 6:30 p.m.; WDAY, Far- 
go, N.D., 6:15 a.m.; KF YR, Bismarck, 
N.D., 7:15 a.m., and WNAX, Yank- 
ton, S.D., 6:25 a.m. The programs 
are broadcast on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 
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I. S$. JOSEPH, PRESIDENT 
OF GRAIN COMPANY, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — I. S. Joseph, 
president of the I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis grain and feed firm, died 
Nov. 30. He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Joseph became manager of the 
feed department of the Loftus-Hub- 
bard Co., Minneapolis, in 1909 and 
founded his own business in 1912. 

An untiring leader of civic and 
charitable activities, Mr. Joseph be- 
came known nationally for his efforts 
especially in behalf of Jewish organ- 
izations. He was a past president of 
Temple Israel, Jewish Family & Chil- 
dren’s Service, and the Minneapolis 
Federation for Jewish Service, a life 
member of the board of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, and a member of the nation- 
al cabinet of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. 

He was a board member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare funds and of the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 

Surviving are his widow, Anna; two 
sons, Roger and Burton; a daughter, 
Mrs. Albert Greenberg, and _ five 
grandchildren, all of Minneapolis. 
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AD CONTEST WINNER The above ad 


named a winner in 
Atkinson’s recent Ad Writing Contest for amateurs only was ‘“‘writ by hand” by A T K 4 N Ss Oo N 
Mr. Carl Humphrey, flour broker located in Detroit. “Never wrote an ad before 
in my life,’ says Mr. Humphrey. “If I’d known it was as easy as this, I might not 


have gone into the flour business. Seriously, I just tried to put in my own words Mi LLI N G COM PA NY 


what your good ads have been saying all these years. I’m glad I won—but boy, 


was I surprised!’ Carl is married, lives in Detroit, and except for a 3-year stint MINNEAPOLIS Bi) MINNESOTA 
in the N 
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avy has been in the flour business ever since graduation from Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, in 1931. For the last two years, with the help of his wife, 
Micky, he has run his own flour brokerage business. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
CARL HUMPHREY 
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Food for Old Folks 


R. CLIVE M. McCAY, professor 


of nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity, recently informed food editors 
conferring at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago that “35 million Americans 
are breaking down their arches and 
their blood vessels because they per- 
sist in burdening themselves with an 
estimated one half billion pounds of 
excess fat stored within their bodies.” 

Speaking before the Kretschmer 
wheat germ session, Dr. McCay, au- 
thor of the remark that ‘overeating 
is the only form of suicide tolerated 
by our customs,” declared that “all 
of us have within our power either 
to push forward toward an early 
demise or to live so that we have 
some insurance of good health in 
later years.” 

“Death Begins at 40” was Dr. Mc- 
Cay’s topic. “As we grow older and 
activity diminishes,” he said, ‘we 
need less pure caloric foods. As the 
body wears down we need more pro- 
tective foods, more body-replenish- 
ing material. With every single cal- 
orie there must be a load of one or 
more essentials, such as proteins, vi- 
tamins and minerals. This means the 
curtailment of sweet foods, unless ev- 
ery gram of sugar is found in such 
good company as milk, nuts, yeast, 
wheat germ and minerals. 

“Today, there is a growing inter- 
est in the maintenance of health dur- 
ing the latter half of life, but we still 
apply only a fraction of the nutri- 
tional knowledge (at our command). 
Therefore, we pay in every American 
community a tragic price both in 
money and human suffering because 
of preventable ill health that afflicts 
our older people. People fail to re- 
late what they eat today with their 
health tomorrow. Too many of us in- 
sist on the freedom of self-destruc- 
tion.” 


@ Long-time research with laboratory 
animals indicates, said Dr. McCay, 
that diseases of old age can be pro- 


foundly modified by the diet con- 
sumed early in life. He stated, too, 
that, even though eating habits are 
faulty in early life, the health of the 
aging individual may be salvaged if 


he eats well and properly during the 
rest of his life--after 40 or later. Dr. 


McCay made the point that while 
sensible eating may not prolong the 
life span, we can adjust our food 


habits so that we “may race with 
more health toward the grey stone 
that marks the end of the course.” 

Recalling that the history of food- 
stuffs has been his favorite hobby for 
years, Dr. McCay said that research- 
ers have long been aware of the con- 
centration of vitamin E and water 
soluble the germ of 
wheat. He said that raw wheat germ 
will become rancid, but he added that 
modern toasting and vacuum bottling 
processes have prevented the devel- 


vitamins in 
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opment of the rancidity. The charac- 
teristics of the raw material remind- 
ed him of the old saying, “Select foods 
for good nutrition that spoil easily, 
but eat them before they spoil.” 

“In the old days when the wheat 
germ content of dark flour was the 
mainstay of the sailor’s diet at sea, 
it often becomes a contest of whether 
the sailor or insects would survive, 
since insects need water soluble vita- 
mins and know instinctively where to 
find them,” Dr. McCay declared. 

“If I were a modern day Robinson 
Crusoe stranded on a desert island 
without any vitamin testing equip- 
ment, I would expose some of my dif- 
ferent foods to infestation with in- 
sects. Then, I would select the foods 
that became contaminated easiest, 
but I would bake them to insure 
freedom from further competition be- 
tween me and the insects.” 


@ Since about 1840, when rolling mills 
were introduced for the processing of 
white flour, the wheat germ has been 
removed in the processing, Dr. Mc- 
Cay told his audience. He said that 
for about 100 years thereafter white 
flour products lacked the food essen- 
tials of the germ, but now some of 
the nutritive elements are being re- 
stored to these foods through enrich- 
ment, and the germ of the wheat, 
once fed to cattle, is again becoming 
a part of the human diet. 

“Today,” he explained, ‘we are see- 
ing wheat germ come back into more 
extensive use as a human food, not 
only in the form of the stabilized 
germ, but also in some of the newer 
whole wheat breads. One bread sold 
in some areas today contains as much 
as one fourth wheat germ. There is 
no reason why the average house- 
wife cannot make such breads or use 
the equivalent levels in her cookies 
and cakes.” 

In conclusion, Dr. McCay said that 
any inducement that can be made to 
interest older people in eating better 
diets is bound to be gainful for the 








older person’s health and for the 
public that must foot the hospital 
bills that these older people cannot 
pay. 
ee @ 

Corporation profits totaled $17.1 
billion in 1952, after payment of 
income taxes of $22.6 billion, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
reports. Stockholders were paid $9.1 
billion in dividends, and the remain- 
ing $8 billion was spent for new 
equipment, new tools and new fac- 
tories to provide the 700,000 new 
jobs needed every year for young 
people starting work for the frst 
time. 


4&48BREAD’S probable INTER- 
PLANETARY APPEAL was sug- 
gested at the recent international 
dinner in Paris to launch the new 
European Recipe Service of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Nov. 10). Introductory to a 
glorified dinner menu in which was 
lithographed a drawing of the foy- 
er in the Hotel Ritz, where the din- 
ner was served, there was the fol- 
lowing text, as translated from the 
French: 

“When the gentlemen of science 
first entertained the possibility of 
life on the planet Mars, they long 
cast about for a means of commu- 
nication that would transcend the 
limits of language and time and 
space. At last they considered the 
problem solved. ‘Mathematics,’ they 
said, ‘is the answer. If anything in 
this universe has universal meaning, 
it is the language of numbers.’ 

“So, on the bare wastes of the 
Sahara, they marked out a gigantic 
version of the Pythagorean Theorem, 
so gigantic it would be visible to 
whatever observers might be look- 
ing toward the Earth. 

“No answer, so far, has been seen. 

“Now, of course, this silence may 
continue because there is no one on 





“Somehow er’ruther,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “I’ve always felt sort of 







Perl 


. uppity and contumelious as regards Peg 
Sawyer, who runs the moonshine still 

in the hills back of Cow Crossin’ lessn’t 

~., he’s in jail. But here lately, with the 
revenuers hawkshawin’ us an’ the 
burrycrats regulatin’ us an’ the 


Federal Weevil Commission 
snoopin’ around us, I’m get- 
tin’ to feel as lowdown an’ 
ornery as a pan of ashes an’ 
I don’t know but the next 
time Peg Sawyer gets locked 


up I’d oughter go up to the jail an’ set down an’ hold his 
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Mars. On the other hand, perhaps 
the message the wise men chose was 
not of sufficient interest to merit 
a reply. 

“We would like to suggest, in all 
humility, to later men of science who 
carry on this work of interplanetary 
communication, that they try staying 
under their umbrellas at the Sa- 
hara’s edge, while some lady sci- 
entist from the expedition traces out 
on the desert’s floor a spoon, a mix- 
ing bowl, a sack of flour, a rolling 
pin and whatever other symbols she 
cares to devise. And, in no time at 
all, we believe, the messages and 
counter-messages will be flashing 
back and forth on the merits of a 
little more of this, or not so much 
of that, until an accord is reached 

an accord that laughs at the 
barriers of speech, that brushes aside 
the reserve attendant on geographi- 
cal borders — interplanetary or oth- 
erwise. 

“When we break the bread togeth- 
er, no matter what it is called, we 
all know it is bread. And, of the 
utmost ultimate importance, we know 
that we break it together.” 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILI- 
TY—Many people contend that if the 
funds are turned over to the states 
without any strings, the states will 
not make the best use of them. This 
raises some basic questions of social 
philosophy. Can we assume that all 
the wisdom of the people of the U.S. 
is concentrated in Washington and 
that the states cannot be depended 
upon to develop adequate programs? 
—Catholic Charities Review. 


Industrial technology provides the 
extra food on the table, the extra 
mile on the speedometer, the extra 
dollar in the wallet. It is the extra 
bushel in the barn, the extra suit 
in the closet, the extra diploma at 
commencement time. It is extra 
hours of leisure, the extra years of 
health and of life, the extra measure 
of security—Henry B. du Pont, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


eee 
LICKIN’ GOOD 


When Grandma had a baking day 
We children would enroll 

As kitchen helpers so we’d be 
On hand to lick the bowl. 


We couldn’t wait for cakes to bake; 
We sought a nearer goal 
And scampered off when we’d licked 
clean 
The beater, spoon and bowl. 


The pattern is repeated now 
For children still cajole 

Their Grandma (me) to have a chance 
To lick the mixing bowl. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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THE IL. O. U. TRADE BALANCE 

OR many years it was blindly accepted as fact 
| = poe when a nation sold more to other coun- 
tries than it bought from them it established for 
itself a favorable balance of trade. The economic 
and political eye ought to have been opened long 
ago to the unreality of this assumption. Even the 
tightly shut eye could hardly have been unaware 
of the fact that U.S. trade balances were made 
up mostly of I. O. U.’s. 

But now there is no one so blind as to have 
failed to catch a glimmer of the truth, which is 
that even the world’s largest creditor nation, with 
plenty of gold in the Kentucky hills, cannot for 
much longer continue to sell more than it buys 
overseas. In testimony presented recently before 
the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. stressed that 
commerce cannot travel a one-way road—that the 
only truly favorable balance of trade is a real bal- 
ance in which total exports and imports of goods 
and services are equal. 

This will mean increased imports by the 
U.S. so that foreign countries will have the dol- 
lars to buy our products. Only the various types 
of foreign aid have made the great excess of ex- 
ports over imports possible during the postwar 
period, but the period of economic aid, except for 
certain expenditures, is coming to an end. 

The national chamber is convinced that U.S. 
tariff policy should encourage international trade 
while providing reasonable protection against de- 
structive or unfair competition from abroad. That 
is one of the major problems now before the 
foreign policy commission, which will make its 
report to President Eisenhower and the Congress 
early in 1954. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


We believe that farm programs can be 
improved and we believe in freer markets. And 
we believe that these things can be brought about 
in an orderly manner without reducing the wel- 
fare and security of farm people. In fact, we seek 
not only to give the farmer a stake in security 
but also in progress. Progress, properly achieved, 
will bring with it even greater and greater well- 
being for farm people. The job of all of us in 
agriculture is to use the present farm programs 
as a starting place from which to build something 
better. We must move forward, not backward.— 
John H. Davis, assistant secretary of agriculture. 
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NEED FOR BALANCED FARMING 

NLESS we improve the ability of farmers to 
U make voluntary adjustments in their crop- 
ping, toward the end of balanced farming, we shall 
increasingly face the necessity of making such 
adjustments arbitrarily, and that is the ultimate 
and inevitable end of farm relief by government 
fiat. 

The creed expressed in this paragraph is an 
important part of the general philosophy of farm 
relief entertained by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, who sticks to his major principles 
in spite of inclement political weather. Balanced 
farming was part of the text of his recent address 
before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. To this group he said: 

“In modern agriculture there is a real place 
for what might be called the general practitioner 
who knows how to develop a cropping system 
suited to the capability of the particular farm, or 
to develop a livestock program suited to the mar- 
ket and balanced with the supply of feed and labor. 
There is also a place for the specialist and for 
teams of specialists with technical know-how on 
soil conservation, good farm management, and 
wise farm practices. 

“We know that such teams of specialists can 
build a balanced plan for an individual farm. We 
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see today, especially in the drouth areas, the value 
of such planning. We know that certain principles 
are involved in balanced farming and that these 
principles can be taught by extension people and 
learned by farmers—so that farmers themselves 
can go a long way in developing a balanced farm 
plan, or modifying a plan which they already have. 

“We need adjustments of this sort to bring 
about an improved pattern of land use. We can 
hasten production shifts to meet changes in de- 
mand. Voluntary adjustments, undertaken by 
farmers with the guidance of competent extension 
workers, will lessen the need for production con- 
trols. The way to preserve a free agriculture is to 
encourage the intelligent use of freedom on the 
part of the farm operator. 

“Effective work in farm planning and balanced 
farming is difficult and costly. It requires the 
development of new techniques. But it can shorten 
the time period that elapses between the discovery 
of new knowledge and the application of that 
knowledge in the field. Each farm that is helped 
to make needed adjustments becomes a demon- 
stration for all the farms in the neighborhood. 
I challenge you to give balanced farming larger 
emphasis.” 

Land-grant colleges and universities, supported 
by public funds, were set up to be of service to the 
people. They have a real responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Benson feels that they could be effec- 
tive also in dealing with marketing problems and 
in the broad field of agricultural policy. Great 
progress has been achieved in the techniques of 
production, but far less in learning how to use 
the newly-found abundance to the advantage of all 
the people. 

It would be a wonderful thing if agriculture 
could be lifted out of the mire of politics. The 
reluctance of agricultural science to get down into 
that slough can well be understood. Nevertheless 
Mr. Benson thinks it ought to make a brave effort, 
and that it could do much objective work without 
becoming politically involved. Objective research, 
he feels, is essential in evaluating past farm 
programs and appraising new proposals. There is, 
undoubtedly, no greater need today in agriculture 
than a courageous, objective presentation of the 
economics of farm policy. 
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The problem of farm prosperity and price 
stability has not yet been solved. World War II, 
followed by heavy foreign aid and the Korean 
emergency created a false impression of the 
effectiveness of existing programs. What would 
have happened to the existing programs if there 
had been no increased demand caused by war? 
We have been getting a very clear answer to 
that question during the past two or three years.— 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARX 
N THE debating calendar of the United Na- 
O tions is a proposal that seems to be based 
upon what might be called a sort of international 
Marxism. Under this proposal there would spring 
up for the adoration of all one-worldists a Special 

United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
SUNFED, to be bureaucratically alphabetical. Its 
function would be to facilitate loans and grants in 
aid to underdeveloped nations. Givers and getters 


among the nations would proceed upon the Com- 
munist simplification of Marxian philosophy: 
“From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need.” 

The chief contributor under this formula, which 
originated with the Economic and Social Council 
of UN, would be the U.S. But happily the position 
of this country has been stated in clear and realis- 
tic terms. James D. Zellerbach, representing the 
U.S. in the General Assembly's Economic Com- 
mittee, has told the group that our government is 
fully aware of the problems of underdeveloped 
countries and doubtless will continue to support 
their efforts to advance, but that we have no 
present intention either of endorsing the fantastic 
panhandling device of SUNFED or of pouring dol- 
lars into its capacious hopper 

It is Mr. Zellerbach's view that efforts should 
be concentrated on making more effective use of 
existing means of financing economic development 
He has reminded the UN committee of the enor- 
mous contributions the U.S. has made since World 
War II to help less fortunate peoples, and has 
accurately assumed that the American people are 
not disposed to accept additional heavy financial 
commitments for this purpose just now. 

Though there is no present prospect that 
SUNFED will actually be set up, this does not 
mean that the issue is dead. There is a growing 
movement in the UN toward more formal plans 
for the benefit of under-developed 
sparked largely by those 


countries, 
countries themselves 
Since they have considerable voting strength and 
a lot of lung power much undoubtedly will be 
heard from them before some other unguent is 
found for the itchy palm. 
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Our job is to find more effective ways to put 
agriculture firmly on the road to sound and perma- 
nent prosperity—prosperity based upon full-scale, 
efficient production—prosperity built on the prin- 
ciple of freedom which is 
American way of life—Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 


the basis of our 
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THE NEW HOOVER COMMISSION 

r IS gratifying to know that the new Hoover 
I Commission has been organized and is at work. 
Outstanding business and professional men have 
been named by Mr. Hoover as task force chairmen. 
John B. Hollister of Cincinnati, former member of 
Congress from Ohio, and law partner of the late 
Sen. Taft, has been appointed executive director 
Frank Brassor, chief of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Division of Administrative Services, and sec- 
retary of the ‘“old’’ Hoover Commission, is the new 
commission's executive secretary; Harold Metz of 
the Brookings Institution, who served on the re- 
search staff of the former commission, is director 
of research. 

In addition to further study of the govern- 
ment’s organizational setup, the new commission 
will review federal services as to their desirability 
and necessity. The studies of the former Hoover 
Commission were pointed mainly at improving the 
government’s organization and methods, with rela- 
tively less attention given to what activities and 
services ought to be undertaken by the govern- 
ment. 

The former commission made its final report 
in May, 1949. This report embodied 273 recommen- 
dations and proposals for improving the operations 
of the federal government. Some 196 of these have 
been adopted in whole or in part, according to the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. Adop- 
tion of many of the others can be expected, al- 
though most of the tough politically or 
bureaucratically fortified, are among them. The 
easier ones came first, and in an important sense 
they have been trail breakers. 
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TRI-STATE BAKERS SHIFT 
1954 CONVENTION DATES 


NEW ORLEANS—Following a re- 
cent meeting of officers and conven- 
tion program committeemen of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. in New Or- 
leans, Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise 
Bakery, Inc., president of the organi- 
zation, announced that the 1954 con- 
vention dates have been moved back 
one day, so that the assembly will be 
held Feb. 2-4 in New Orleans, with 
headquarters at the Jung Hotel. 
Room reservations are to be handled 
direct with the hotel. 

New Orleans is the winter sports’ 
capital, and should lend itself well to 
entertainment of guests from the Tri- 
State area and many sections of the 
country, Mr. Reising pointed out. In 
previous years, the convention has 
been held during April. 

Tuesday will be devoted to regis- 
tration, while Wednesday, Feb. 3, the 
first general business session will be 
held in the morning. That afternoon 
and evening, the allied trades of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. will sponsor 
a sports’ party, buffet supper, and 
dance at the Lakewood Country Club. 
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The morning session Feb. 4 will be 
devoted to retailers, under the direc- 
tion of Ray Rutland, Rutland’s Bak- 
ery, Birmingham, Ala., president of 
the Retail Division. This will be fol- 
lowed by a general session, opening 
at noon with a luncheon for wholesale 
and retail bakers and allied men. 
That evening, guests will be enter- 
tained at a cocktail party in honor of 
the president, following which the 
annual banquet will be held. 

Mr. Reising urged bakers and allied 
men to make their room reservations 
early, writing direct to the Jung 
Hotel, 1500 Canal Street, New Or- 
leans, La. The group also announced 
the 1955 convention dates: Feb. 6-8. 
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BAKING GROUP APPROVES 
3 SANITATION STANDARDS 


CHICAGO—At its recent meetings 
here, the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee approved three 
new standards for sanitation of bak- 
ery equipment. 

The full BISSC organization, with 
representatives from the American 
Bakers Assn., the American Institute 
of Baking, the American Society of 








Bakery Engineers, the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn.,_ the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 


Assn. and sanitarians from govern- 
ment agencies and industry organiz- 
ations was in session. Simultaneous- 
ly, eight BISSC task committees were 
in session in separate conference 
rooms engaged in work on the de- 
velopments of sanitation standards 
on: Bread moulders, bread slicers and 
wrappers, bread and cake ovens, 
doughnut equipment, ingredient con- 
tainers, pans, proof boxes, fermenta- 
tion rooms and coolers and racks, pan 
trucks, skids, pallets, dollies and 
casters. 

The number in attendance and ac- 
tively participating in BISSC’s meet- 
ing has steadily increased. Seventy- 
seven persons were in attendance in 
this just completed meeting. 

The three sanitation standards ap- 
proved covered horizontal mixers, 
vertical mixers and conveyors. 

These now go to the BISSC’s edit- 
ing committee for final drafting in 
accordance with BISSC’s recommen- 
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dations and publication. As in all 
BISSC’s approved and_ published 
standards, copies are sent to each 
member organization of BISSC for 
appropriate distribution and to fed- 
eral and state government sanitation 
authorities. 

Five standards have previously 
been approved and published by 
BISSC: 

1. Flour handling equipment 

2. Dough troughs 

3. Mechanical proofers 

4. Pan, rack and utensil wash- 
ers and industrial sinks 

5. Cake depositors, fillers and 
icing machines 

J. Lloyd Barron, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, continues as chair- 
man of BISSC with A. J. Faulhaber, 
American Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., as vice chairman and Raymond J. 
Walter as executive secretary. 
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S. P. STALLWORTH HEADS 
ERTL-PITT BAKERIES 


PITTSBURGH — S. P. Stallworth, 
president, Ertl] Baking Co., has been 
named president of Ertl-Pitt Bak- 
eries, Inc., a new corporation which 
has acquired the properties and busi- 
ness of the former Pitt Bakeries of 
West End, Pittsburgh. Other officers 
named were A. W. Remensnyder, vice 
president; J. L. McCain, vice presi- 
dent, and R. Glenn Ashman, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The new corporation, according to 
Mr. Stallworth, plans to greatly ex- 
pand the home bakery routes oper- 
ated by Pitt Bakeries. Production 
from the Pitt plant will be trans- 
ferred to Ertl Baking Co. on the 
north side, Mr. Stallworth said. 

“By adding the business volume of 
the former Pitt Bakeries to the pro- 
duction at Ertl,” Mr. Stallworth said, 
“we expect to operate on an around- 
the-clock schedule, six days a week, 
thereby expanding service to restau- 
rants, hotels, and institutions.” 
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its 2 well known fact - 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
has highest uniformity 


pound after pound after pound. 
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Challenge to the Wholesale Baker 


By George N. Graf 


Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 


It is my intention now to put on 
the boxing gloves! I hope I will be 
forgiven if I seem to take an ex- 
tremely serious note, or if I do a little 
hell raising. I really feel that some 
straightforward facts are called for 
at this particular time. Besides, I 
want to take advantage of the fact 
that I have the use of the hall— 
and probably after I finish, may never 
again enjoy this privilege! So I warn 
that those of you who don’t want to 
look facts in the eye, better turn the 
page fast! 

It is my sincere and deeply con- 
sidered opinion that this baking in- 
dustry is about to get itself into a 
position of 

“STATUS QUO” 

Unless the wholesale bakers soon 
take a walk around their chairs and 
take an objective viewpoint on their 
function in life— we're going to be in 
a hell of a mess! There are three 
things I want to mention—YOUR 
INDUSTRY YOUR BUSINESS — 
AND YOU. 

Let's take a look at the industry 
first, for that's important. Who will 
deny that the relative condition of 
prosperity or adversity within your 
industry is of primary importance to 
everyone? 

If you are a part of a relatively 
strong, progressive and coming in- 
dustry—-then the lodestone in your 
mine is rich with big fat golden nug- 
gets and the pickings for all are 
favorable. 

If, on the other hand, you repre- 
sent an industry which has passed its 
peak, and on the decline, then the 
pickings are slim. You. must make 
money from the tailings, and if the 
decline has progressed far enough, 
then, survival of the fit is the theme 
of the day—-and instead of easy shin- 
ing nuggets for all, the devil takes 
the hindmost. 

And, I am very, very sorry to say 
that there are indications that we, as 
wholesale bakers, are an_ industry 
which, unless we change its course, 
has seen better days. 

This is an amazing —an almost 
shocking statement. As such, the 
burden of proof is on me. 

To prove my point, it is necessary 
first to define my terms and provide 
a short 2-minute course in the eco- 
nomics of distribution. 

1. Distribution is the process of 
conveying goods, products or services 
from the point of production to the 
point of consumption. 

2. Wholesale bakery distribution is 
that form in which the products are 
conveyed and sold to an outlet which 
resells them to a customer. 

3. The economics of distribution 
are as follows: ‘‘Any form of distribu- 
tion survives as long as it competi- 
tively renders a service for which 
there is a need. It prospers in direct 
proportion to the value or the need 
for that service. It ceases to exist 
when the need expires, or when a 
competitive system renders the serv- 
ice better.” 

Here is a mathematical representa- 
tion of the term 

@ Good service and low cost results 

in—“GROWTH.” 

@ Good service and high cost re- 

sults in—“COMPETITION.” 

@® Poor service and high cost re- 
sults in—“ELIMINATION.” 
With these terms and definitions in 
mind, let us now prospect the whole- 
sale bakery industry's form of distri- 


bution—not only to see whether my 
statement about its decline is well 
taken—but more important, if so, to 
determine whether we can turn de- 
cline to victory and thus glean more 
nuggets in it for ourselves. 


To make our exploration more in- 
teresting, I’d like to use a juicy red 
apple for an illustration. 

A little over 30 years ago, the apple 
might have represented our branch 
of the baking industry. We had all 


the business—or at least the oppor- 
tunity to have it all. We served, or 
were in a position to serve, all the 
resale outlets of every known form. 
That was the peak of our progress 
we had the whole apple. 

Beginning around 1920, things be- 
gan to happen and the apple began 
to shrink. 

First, we entered 
known decline in 


into the well 
consumption of 
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How to build a sample into a sale. Your best 
salesmen are your fresh, delicious products themselves. 
And trying often results in buying. That’s why success- 
ful bakers everywhere offer fresh, bite-size pieces of 
cake, or cookies or whatever they want to push. Why 
don’t you do the same? Your customers will love it. 
And you'll see your samples build into sales! 


pass up regular-size cakes entirely. But you can profit 
from their problem. Cut a regular cake in half, protect 
open cut with icing or cellophane. When you offer Mrs. 
Homemaker what she wants, she'll give you what you 


want: more sales! 





Half a cake may be better than one. Rather than 
have leftover cake that goes stale, many small families 
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How to dramatize “convenience”. Sometimes the 
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obvious is not so obvious to your customers. Put a big 
sign in your window, among the delicious baked prod- 
ucts you offer, that says: “HOURS TO BAKE 
TO BUY!” Your salespeople might say, “When you buy 


MINUTES 


it baked you have more time for your family, for 
leisure . . . and a better choice, too!” 









AKE_ MENU 


DEVIL'S FOOD 


YOUR NA ME 


Give your customers a “Cake Menu.” You can 
sell more cakes with this device. Just list the kind of 


fresh cakes you will be featuring on each day of the 


week. Add a few lines about the wholesome, high-quality 


. and be sure to mention your 


reasonable prices. A “Cake Menu” like this helps cus- 


tomers plan theirmenus ... helps you develop more sales. 
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bread. We are all familiar with the serious items which have hacked 
problem—lI need hardly discuss it. away our markets are: 
But that made the apple smaller. CHAIN STORE BAKERS The 


Since 1929 or the last approximate — reyolution of food distribution in the 
25 years, consumption declined in pre and early 20’s found the inde- 
wheat from 170 lb. to 129 lb. per pendent grocer wanting. He was fall- 


capita. That cuts more of the apple. ing into the category of “Good Serv- 


However, much worse things than ice But High Cost.” So, he invited 
consumption decline have been hap- competition— and that competition 
pening to us. Fading consumption was the chain grocer. Today, the 
has been offset to a degree by in- chains do 35% of all grocery business 

creased population. So the breeding in the country. When the chains grew 
| habits of the nation—rather than our large enough they turned an eagle 
own aggressiveness and skill, have eye on us. They asked, “What con- 





tribution could we make to the effici- 
ency of their form of distribution?” 
We failed to adjust, or meet with the 


helped to hold our gross tonnage head 
above water. 
Among the 


more direct and more 
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demand. Today the chains have be- 
come our primary competition. 

Down goes the size of the apple. 

A number of voluntary chains emu- 
lated the regular chains and went 
into the baking business and that 
took another bite out of the apple. 

THE SUPER-MARKETS — With 
the growth of population and particu- 
larly with the super-development of 
the automobile to the point where 
we have “no chicken in the pot and 
two cars in every garage,” neigh- 
borhood stores and foot shopping be- 
came less important. Instead, we have 
large central shopping areas reached 
by auto. One giant super-chain serv- 

















Your “gift sale” opportunity. Your 





delicious cakes and other sweet goods 


are “correct” gifts for literally millions 








of occasions. Every month there are on 





the average: 9 million birthdays, 3 mil- 








lion anniversaries, 400 thousand show- 














| ers and 150 thousand weddings. Add in 
4 Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Graduation Day, Father’s Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and you have 























ammunition for special promotions all 
year long. Ask your Fleischmann Man 








for the free Anniversary Cake Plan... 

















others available, too. 
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@ An exclusive TasteX process 











} How to beat the rush hours. Keep- 
ing up your standard of service on 














week-ends and during rush hours can for more! 











strain the counter help, delay cus- 





tomers, lose sales. Leading bakers speed 








things up by pre-boxing cakes, pies, 





coffee cakes and other items. Use cello- 





phane windows in boxes, or label plain 





boxes. Stack near the counter where 





you can deal them out fast as cus- 


tomers ask. You'll find that this con- 
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venience and service will make your 





store extra popular! 





MAKE IT TASTE BETTER WITH TASTEX, 
the finest emulsifying-type, hydrogenated, 100% 


TasteX Margarine Shortening « Frozen Eggs 
Baking Powder 


What-tastes battor— 
SELLS BETTER! 


Pt i 


For that natural, homemade taste 
that’s a natural sales-maker... 


use Fleischmann’s 
TASIEX Shortening 


in shortenings. You get superior 


creaming, better texture, delicious natural taste and improved 
eating quality in your cakes. 


blends specially cultured non-fat milk 


with highest quality vegetable oils to give your cakes that 
homemade taste that brings customers back 


ee 


vegetable-oil margarine shortening you can 
buy! Available in 50-ib. cans and 400-lb. drums. 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


MANN’S ¢ 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing discussion of the “challenge of to- 
morrow for the wholesale baking in- 
dustry” attracted considerable atten- 
tion during the wholesale bread 
branch session of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. convention. Mr. Graf, gen- 
eral manager of the QBA group, often 
ventures forth from his New York 
office to point out emphatically and 
cleverly the road which the baking 
industry must follow for continued 
suCcCeSS, 





ices such an 
dozen of the smaller stores 
were our forte. Statistically for ex- 
ample, we had in 1952 355,000 inde- 
pendent stores, or 228 per 10,000 
population in 1939. That's 26% 
customers to serve against 15 years 
ago--and goodness knows how many 
less in proportion against 30 years 


eliminates a 
which 


area and 


less 


ago 
That takes 

apple! 
ONE- 


supers 


another bite out of the 
DAY SHOPPING Large 
and large shopping centers, 
plus a high proportion of wives work- 


ing, has created an era of one-day 
shopping. This has had three disas- 
trous effects. 

@ Cut down our exposures less 
chance to sell impulsive items 

@ Created freezer buying buying 
5 loaves at a time makes bargain 
bread attractive. 

@ Developed the retail store type 


of bakery in large markets 
@ Provided tremendous impetus for 
the house-to-house baker. 


That by far is not all. The things 


I have just enumerated are the sur- 
face—or the visible events or evi- 
dences of the transitions that have 
taken place. They are the result of 
the struggle which other forms of 
distribution are undergoing to solve 
or adjust to their place in the sun. 


Underneath all this are 
more significant and 
our future than these. 


currents far 
important to 


The author of a most popular book 
a year or so ago, “The Sea Around 
Us"”—-describes the many forms of 
ocean currents and waves. She tells 
in great detail of the surface waves 
and currents caused by winds and 
momentum. Deep under the sea, how- 
ever, are tides and movements 


mountains high which over the 








DENTIST CLAIMS ANSWER 
TO TOOTH DECAY 


Dr. Carl G. Knoche, a dentist in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Mrs. Knoche 
have gone into the tooth decay pre- 
vention business. The doctor is satis- 
fied that tooth decay is caused by 
improper eating habits and malnu- 
trition, and so has been experiment- 
ing with bread. The small brown 
loaves are made from flour freshly 
ground from the wheat berry right 
in the bakery itself, and contain all 
the health giving vitamins and min- 
erals found in the natural berry. And 
to make sure that the berry itself 
is just right, the doctor uses only 
wheat grown in the general area of 
Hereford, Texas, called the “county 
without a toothache.” The bakery, 
operating as the “Olde Mill Bake” at 
2736 Beach Blvd., is a small plant 
with a capacity of 1,000 loaves a 
day. The operating firm, composed 
of the Knoches and Mark Wodlinger, 
a biochemist, Steve Freel and Lodger 
Patterson, are planning to franchise 
the bakeries in other communities. 














24 


years affect the entire earth’s climate 
economy and welfare. 

There are these kinds of tides in 
our industry evolution, too. 

1. YOUR OWN COMPLACENCY: 
As the changes in distribution which 
affect our industry have taken place, 
we have had certain assistance in 
offsetting their effects. For one thing 
we have weaned more people away 
from home baking. Then, population 
has increased tremendously. Finally, 
transportation and communication 
have improved—-and we spread far- 
ther to get more customers. As a re- 
sult, the more aggressive among us 
have held and even increased our 
business. We, the more fortunate, 
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naturally feel there’s plenty of busi- 
ness—why worry? It makes us oblivi- 
ous to the real trend. All this is 
equivalent to a rip tide, which carried 
far enough, could wash the sand bar 
which we have left away. 


2. OUR CONSTANTLY INCREAS- 
ING PRICE SPREAD—Deepest of all 
the mountainous tides which could 
engulf us is the tendency in recent 
years to widen the spread between 
production and distribution costs. 

IF THE FORMULA— 

Good Service And Low Costs 
Results in: “GROWTH” 

Good Service And High Cost 
Results in: “COMPETITION” 
Poor Service And High Cost 


Results in: “ELIMINATION” 
is correct, then I seriously fear we 
are rapidly passing from No. 2 to No. 


3. While we have steadily lost 
ground for years, we did manage to 
hold our heads over water when the 
price spread between us and the 
chains was only 2¢. But today we 
have euchred ourselves into a posi- 
tion where daily in almost every city 
we are outsold by 4¢ to 5¢ a loaf. 

It is at this point that our greatest 
danger lies. 

Our production departments 
throughout the years have become 
reasonably efficient. However, the net 
effect of our complacency—our easy 
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money prosperity—our giving in too 
readily to union demands—our lessen- 
ed output per salesman—our reach- 
ing farther and farther for business 
—and efforts to meet the competitive 
situation with more and more adver- 
tising, have resulted, I fear, in plac- 
ing us at the point where daily more 
and more consumers are going to ask 
the question— 

Is this service worth the cost? 

It is possible for an efficient bakery 
to produce a pound of bread on the 
shipping floor for 9'2¢ or less—and 
many bakeries do. Despite this, in 
hundreds of markets the housewife 
spends 18¢ to 19¢ at the bread rack 
for this loaf and provides her own 
transportation home. 

Think of it—9'%¢ for all the work 
of the farmer—the miller—the rail- 
roads and other transportation—the 
baker, and all the incidentals to 
manufacture—and an equal amount 
of 9¢ just to get it from the bakery 
into the consumer’s hands. 

This spread, I assure you, has got- 
ten out of all rhyme and reason. Its 
great danger lies in the fact it can 
well become the fuse that will really 
ignite and accelerate the whole pro- 
cess of disintegration that has been 
going on for 30 years. As long as it 
exists, and until it is reduced, the 
temptations and inducements for the 
housewife to transfer her allegiance 
to the chain store—to the house-to- 
house baker become tremendous. 
Add to it the abuses of our distribu- 
tion. Up to 30% of our bread day- 
old in the grocery stores—with the 
housewife gambling only two out of 
three shots to get a fresh one—and 
about one shot out of 15 getting a 
stale loaf—and then, ask yourself 
honestly —- what would you do? 

The current distribution spread is 
without question the most serious 
threat this industry has faced in its 
history. What is most vital is that 
it has placed us squarely on the front 
seat of a merry-go-round. Round and 
round we go. As choice stores are 
lost to us in the most favorable aura 
we have created for chain and house- 
to-house baker—our sales go down, 
our distribution costs go up further 
and we widen and accelerate the 
whole process. 

If this wholesale baking industry 
is to have any broad or bright future, 
the first challenge you must meet and 
solve is the challenge of price spread 
between ourselves and other distribu- 
tion systems. 


Water Back Into The Well 

The time has come to fight openly 
and aggressively for this industry it- 
self. To put more water back into 
the well in order that you may get 
more out of it. 

I have explored your industry. I 
would like for a moment to explore 
your business. 

Here are seven issues, definite is- 
sues—which you must face squarely 
in the future—problems which you 
must solve individually and collec- 
tively. 

First, every one—and I mean every 
one, down to the last pan greaser 
in your plant—must put his shoulder 
to the wheel to fight for added con- 
sumption. 

Second, you must find the key to 
becoming a low-cost producer. 

The baker who can produce to the 
door for 9¢ per Ib. is obviously that 
much better off than the one whose 
costs are 1l¢. Every slight produc- 
tion advantage helps offset distribu- 
tion advantage. This challenge is im- 
portant for survival, not only to you 
as an individual, but to all of us as 
industry—to determine our place in 
the sun. 

Third, you must fight high distri- 
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bution costs. The crux of our prob- 
lem is in distribution costs. They 
have risen out of all rhyme or reason. 
You must resist tendencies to spread 
wider and wider. You must build up 
or eliminate non- profitable routes. 
You must achieve more _ intensive 
penetration of your market you 
must find the answer to high stales. 
You must control distribution and 
resist unwarranted price rises. 

Fourth, shoot for high route aver- 
ages. The only known leverage we 
have on high distribution costs is 
high route averages. With continued 
price rises and easy money for our 
salesmen, our output per route in 
poundage per stop has declined dan- 
gerously. We must in some manner 
ally ourselves with our unions or win 
their cooperation to correct this con- 
dition. It has become so serious that 
business death is certain for those 
who cannot meet this challenge. 

Fifth, you must intensify brand ac- 
ceptance. Why is it some people will 
still buy our bread and pay 5¢ more 
for it than at the chain? Or, why 
will some still go to the grocery store 
when it can be delivered to the door 
for the same price? 

There are two factors that account 
for this—one is convenience (thank 
the Lord) or the other is that they 
may believe for some reason or other 
that you have more value to offer. 
This is one challenge of the future. 
We wholesalers must make them 
want our bread at any price! 
Make the most of your advertising 

bake the kind of bread—render the 
kind of service that will make your 
products desirable over all others. 

Sixth, you must get grocer cooper- 
ation. The grocer is in this fight as 
much as we are. Sooner or later he 
must be made to realize that it is 
his desire and demand for a type of 
service more costly than that given 
to his chain competitor that creates 
our problem. Outside of the field of 
costs, the greatest challenge that we 
must face is to find the way to reach 
and train this vast army of 355,000 
grocery stores in the fundamentals 
of building more profitable bakery de- 
partments. We have got to enlist 
them in our army of “loyal loafers.” 
It is our duty to provide them with 
the “know how” as well as with the 
desire to meet and fight their com- 
petition 

This matter of training grocers is 
no longer a recommendation—this is 
a “must.” 

Seventh, adjust to the changing 
form of distribution. 

In all honesty, I don’t know the 
answer to this one. I can only state 
that the baking industry is much like 
sex—-nothing new has been added in 
30 years. Meanwhile the scenery and 
the stage around us have changed. 
Self-service is characteristic of 85% 
of the business. Super markets and 
superettes control 78% of the grocery 
business, and large and small we 
handle them all. 

Like the ‘mom & pop” stores, we 
price exactly the same for the 2-loaf 
stop as we do for the 2,000-loaf stop. 
Whether we like it or not, this is 
going to change for some bright 
minds are going to find the solution. 
I think that one of the challenges of 
the future lies in this field. I predict 
as a result of it, we will see change 
in distribution format—new pricing 
and service methods—possibly com- 
bination house-to-house and _ whole- 
sale bakers new forms of bobtail 
distribution—platform bakers and all 
sorts of variations of our present dis- 
tribution format. 

In finding your way out of this 
“status quo” which I talked about 
earlier, the first step is a realization 
that upon your shoulders must fall 
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Doing things “naturally” is 
always best. Nature favors 
ae our territory with the finest 
baking wheats. So, natural- 
te ly, you will find these Star 
flours exceptionally satis- 
factory in your bakery. 
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“RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 
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the responsibility not only for the 
direct management of your individual 
business, but for the management of 
your industry. In all fairness, I do 
not criticize your management of the 
past—whether it has been by trial 
or error—accident or skill. Most of 
you have handled it fairly well. Your 
presence here today—your very sur- 
vival through these years when many 
already have fallen by the wayside, 
is evidence of that. 

In the process, too, you have 
achieved prominence, prestige and 
even wealth. That’s because in the 
free enterprise scheme of things these 
are what business men usually strive 
for. 

However, having achieved them, I 
wonder if a change in philosophy isn’t 
wise. The great philosopher, Socrates 

thousands of years ago—said: 

“If I could get to the highest place 
in Athens, I would lift up my voice 
end say, ‘What mean ye, fellow citi- 
zens, that ye turn every stone to 
scrape wealth together and take so 
little care of your children, to whom 
you must one day relinquish all?’”’ 

Perhaps Socrates was right, at 
least he gives us a thought. Having 
achieved eminence, position and pres- 
tige from these businesses of which 
we have been custodians, plus wealth 
and material th'ngs, perh2ps the time 
has come for us to gve thought to 
the heritage we will leave to those 
who come after us. 

Whoever they may be, we have no 
right to impair their future or handi- 
cap their tasks. Our position today 
gives us no privilege to wreck this 
industry, or through bad judgment or 
poor management hobble your busi- 
ness. Perhaps the best heritage we 
can leave to those who follow us in 
management of tomorrow is the ex- 
ample of management perfection to- 
day. 

It seems to me, if we strive for this 
objective, everything will come out 
all right. Profit and monetary award 
will be incidental and will come of 
its own accord as a natural result. 

More and more today there is a 
growing consciousness that manage- 
ment is a profession—a science that 
requ.res definite techniques—an art 
requiring skills and tools performed 
by people possessing the proper quali- 
fications plus an awareness of their 
responsibilities and a desire to in- 
crease their competence. 

This, perhaps, is an unhappy thought 
to those who feel that their manage- 
ment has been an accomplished thing 

who wish to coast or ride with the 
tide. This, I assure you, none of us 
can afford to do—and I further assure 
you, you will be unhapp, doing it. 
Accept rather my objective or my 
dream of perfect management. Doing 
so will not only help you solve the 
problem of the day, but will give you 
a great heritage of true value to pass 
on. More than that, we must remem- 
ber that the fun of management is 
found only in the challenge it has to 
face and in overcoming the obstacles 
it meets. Take this dream of perfect 
management. Accept this goal and 
you will find for yourselves in the 
challenges and in the obstacles of to- 
morrow more interest and more ac- 
tual fun than you have ever had in 
all the previous years of your work. 

For tomorrow is really all that 
counts. As May Ellen Kelly puts it, 
in a little country newspaper 

“Whatever would we do without 
tomorrow? The past, though usually 
nice to remember, is over and done 
with. The present is always tugging 
at us. But, tomorrow, that is the 
dreamer’s paradise. Everything is pos- 
sible with tomorrow; no dream too 
foolish—no goal too high!” 
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MULTIWALL 
Paper Bags 





Are you proud of the high quality of 
your flour feeds or cereals? 


You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging 
in CHasE Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed 

by 107 years of CHASE experience...experience in developing 
the finest material and workmanship...experience 

in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 

of QUALITY bags on every order. 
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IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 
GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


. Better appearance. 

. Clean, colorful brand printing. 

. More sales appeal. 

Better protection for your product. 


A bag designed for your specific problem. 
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Better acceptance of your brand. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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6th Bakers Forum 
Set for April 6-7 


LOS ANGELES—tThe sixth annual 
Bakers Forum, sponsored by the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Southern California, will be held 
April 6-7, 1954 at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, it was announced 
by Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products 
Co., first vice president and general 
chairman for the event. e 
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announced at a later date, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. 

The number of sessions will be re- 
duced from four to three. The Forum 
will be climaxed with a banquet on 
the evening of April 7, which will re- 
place the luncheon. Gold Cup Awards 
will be announced and handed out by 
a celebrity. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








STRIETMANN PROMOTIONS 

CINCINNATI — Several promo- 
tions in its sales department were 
announced by Homer F. Harris, gen- 
eral manager, Strietmann Biscuit Co. 
Albert H. Strietmann, with the com- 


because: 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


he J. R. Short Milling Company to desig te its 





al enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


“4. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


pany since 1944, has been promoted 
from salesman to sales supervisor 
and assistant in sales analysis in the 
Cincinnati district; Donald S. Turner, 
sales supervisor in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, is now division manager at 
Lexington, Ky.; Charles Dowms, a 
salesman in Lexington, was promoted 
to sales supervisor at Louisville; 
Herbert Groff, formerly sales super- 
visor at Louisville, is now division 
manager at Bluefield, W. Va.; A. W. 
Rozier, a salesman, was promoted to 
sales supervisor at Columbia, S.C., 
and C. Okey Barnett, salesman at 
Huntington, W. Va., is now sales 
supervisor at Richmond, Va. 


-Look Here! 


Use Wytase in both bread and buns 


1. It makes the crumb whiter— 
you can see the difference. 


2. It enhances softness — you 
can feel the difference. 


3. It gives bread a full, rich 
flavor —you come back for 
more of those tempting slices. 


4. \t makes doughs more pliable 
—they machine better. 


YES . .. it is no exaggeration to say 
that more bread is made with Wytase 
on the North American Continent than 
is made without it. 


WHITE BREAD 
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FOOD PLANT MAINTENANCE 
SHOW SET FOR JAN. 25-28 


CHICAGO—Maintenance problems 
in the food processing and packaging 
field will again get special attention 
at the next plant maintenance and 
engineering show which will be held 
in Chicago, Jan. 25-28, it was an- 
nounced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., pro- 
ducer of the show and the plant 
maintenance and engineering confer- 
ence which will run at the same time. 

Hundreds of new products, espe- 
cially useful in the maintenance of 
food processing and packaging 
plants, will be on display in the 
booths. The exposition will take place 
at the International Amphitheatre 
while the conference will be held at 
the Hotel Conrad Hilton. Two round- 
table conference sessions have been 
set aside for exclusive consideration 
of food processing and packaging 
problems. 

Among the sessions of special in- 
terest to the food field are “Planning 
and Scheduling Maintenance Work,” 
“Maintenance Cost Control and Budg- 
eting,” “Preventive Maintenance,” 
“Training People for Maintenance 
Work,” “Organizing People, Policies 
and Procedures for Effective Main- 
tenance,” “Sanitation,” “Work Mea- 
surement, Work Standards and In- 
centives,” “Getting Management’s 
Okay on the Maintenance Program,” 
“Maintenance Labor,” “Corrosion,” 
“Hospitals, Medical Departments and 
First Aid Rooms,” “Card Record and 
Analysis Systems,” and ‘‘Waste Dis- 
posal.” 

Particular types of equipment used 
in the food field will get special at- 
tention at separate sessions. These 
include materials handling, mechani- 
cal service, lighting, power plants 
and electronic control equipment. 
Others include “Electrical Distribu- 
tion Systems,” “Methods of Handling 
in Maintenace Work,” “Lubrication,” 
“Stores and Storekeeping,” ‘Main- 
tenance in Plants Having Up to 25 
Employees,” “Plant Buildings,” and 
“Janitor Work.” 

Advance registration cards may be 
obtained from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKANSAS BREAD PRICE 
UP 1c; NOW 15c A LOAF 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Most bread 
prices in Arkansas went up 1¢ a loaf 
recently in the first major price ad- 
vance since December, 1950. 

Three major bakeries, Meyer's 
Bakery, Colonial Baking Co. and Con- 
tinental Baking Co. increased their 
1-lb. loaf from 14 to 15¢. The 1¢ in- 
crease applied to most other packaged 
breads. 

Franke’s increased its 1-lb. loaf 
from 16 to 17¢. Other bakeries in 
south Arkansas also made the change. 

Spokesmen for Safeway Stores, 
Inc., and the Kroger Co. said they 
didn’t know whether they would in- 
crease the price on their private label 
breads. In addition to their own 
brands both carry bread products of 
the bakeries announcing the price in- 
crease. 

Bakery spokesmen said the increase 
was made necessary by higher costs 
of labor, flour, shortening, wrapping 
supplies and gasoline. 

For sections of western and north- 
western Arkansas, where bread al- 
ready was 1¢ higher the increase on 
the standard 1-lb. loaf was from 15 
to 16¢. 

Bakers said the price increases also 
were made in Tennessee, Lousiana 
and Mississippi. 

No price changes were announced 
for cakes and pastries. 
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an icicuad 
on; 


FF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





















lt is our purpose to make every sin- 





gle sack of Rodney flours a perfect 
foundation for the best loaf of bread 
in America. This is no idle boast. 
It is a business principle backed by 
expert milling, laboratory supervision, 
3 and by purchase of premium wheats 
/) of the highest quality. IF you are 
| | aiming, equally high for the quality 

| of your loaf of bread, then Rodney 





flours are the ones for you. Try a 





Rodney brand and you will, as so 














many bakers do, standardize on these 











superb flours. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Kyig'n the Baker’s Doorbell 





Fred Pascia, a veteran of the U.S. 
Navy, and a baker with over 20 
years of experience, has opened the 
Royal Palm Bakery at Lake Worth, 
Fla. 

6 


Activities of Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., are being dis- 
cussed in a number of foreign coun- 
tries. Many visitors from the baking 
industry in other lands have inspect- 
ed the “push button” plant. Recently 
11 Colombian students from the Uni- 
versity of Miami toured the plant 
to study its operational methods and 
management policy. From the Royal 
Agricultural College of Sweden has 
come a request for a copy of the 
monthly house organ Holsum Dough. 

2 

The Land O’Palms, Inc., Miami, 
has been made Florida distributor 
for Peek, Freean, Ltd., producer of 
English biscuits. John N. Baccash is 
president of the importing firm. 

e 

The Art Doughtry Bakery, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., has been bought by 
R. W. Schumaker who comes to 
Florida from Sharon, Pa. 

Be 


Miss Mary Lucille Harris and Bob 
Briggs are co-managers of the new 
Dixie Cream Donut Co. shop opened 
on College and King Streets, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


* 
Basile Foods, Inc., 711 Central 
Ave., Albany, N.Y., has opened a 


shop devoted to a complete line of 
bakery products and other specialties 
at 579 New Scotland Ave., Albany. 
Most foods are prepared at the cor- 
poration’s bakery on Central Ave., 
of which Mrs. Leonard A. Basile is 
general manager. Her son, Dominic 
Basile, is manager of the new store, 
which is the first of several retail 
outlets planned by the concern. 
a 

Frank’s Bakery Shop has 
opened in the Liverpool] 
Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 

& 

Elmer Warner, veteran St. Louis 
baker has opened his fourth Warner- 
Noll Bakery which is located on 
Gravois Ave., close to the Black For- 
est Restaurant. The new bakery will 
offer frozen cakes, frozen specialties, 
pastries designed specifically for 
party service, and unusual stollens. 

& 

A new plant opening at 1422 So. 
Federal Highway, Hollywood, Fla., is 
to be operated as Miller’s Bakery. 
The owners, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
Miller, formerly operated the Sher- 
lock Bakery in Toledo. 

€ 

Pechter Baking Co., 84 Washington 
Ave., Miami Beach, Fla., has installed 
new equipment and added three ad- 
ditional trucks. Morris Sklar is presi- 
dent of the company. 


been 
Shopping 


& 
For the second time in seven 
months Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, 
has been awarded the W. E. Long 


Trophy for top quality bread 
2S 
Arthur Parry has opened a third 
Parry's Bakery in Michigan City, Ind. 
The new one is in the Park & Shop 
Center, Coolspring & Franklin Sts. 


Ray Parry, son of the owner, is man- 
ager of the Michigan St. unit. Art 
Radtke is manager of the day shift 
at the Tenth St. Bakery. Harvey 
Krantz is manager of the new Park 
& Shop Center unit. 
2 
The Deluxe Cake & Pastry Shop, 
Inc., Indianapolis, has opened a new 
unit at Speedway in the Stop & Shop 
Supermarket. The Deluxe firm grew 


out of the Kraft Baking Co., which 
specializes in bread. The two firms 
operate in the same building but are 
separate. This is the eleventh unit 
in the Indianapolis area. 
e 

The Danish Pastry Shoppe has 
been opened at 909 49th Street, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., by William Luncs- 
mark. The owner, Who was appren- 
ticed at the age of 14 to a baker in 
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Denmark, completed his training in 
four years and at once became as- 
sociated with Rubows Eft in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, where he served for 
three years. Rubows Eft was baker 
by appointment for the Danish Roy- 
alty. In 1929 Lundsmark came to 
America and served as a baking in- 
structor for the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine. Later he operated a_ bakery 
in Milford, Conn., and has been con 
nected with several hotels and res- 
taurants. 


The Palm Beach Pastry Shop lo- 
cated on the County Road, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., has been remodeled 


and air conditioned. It is again open- 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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ing under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Monart, owners. 
¢ 
The Davidson Baking Co., Port- 
land, Ore., has announced plans for 
construction of a new bakery at 
Salem, Ore. 


Alderman’s Bakery on Jensen 
Beach, Stuart, Fla., has been opened 
for the season. It is owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Alder- 
man 


® 

Ben and Al Karp are opening a 
bakery in Palm Beach, Fla. The place 
will be air conditioned. 

eS 

Fire destroyed the North Star Bak- 
ery & Grill, Nome, Alaska, recently. 
Owned by Bob Renshaw and Ernest 
Gustafson, it was the only bakery on 
the Seward Peninsula. 

at 

Mrs. Bennett’s Bakery, Snohomish, 
Wash., has been purchased from Gor- 
don and Esther Bennett by Caspar 
Huck, recently manager of the bak- 
ery department of the White House 
Market, Bellingham, Wash. 

* 

Fire started by a defective motor 
caused $1,500 damage to Wellington's 
Bakery, Aberdeen, Wash., recently. 

& 

The retail store of the Sylvester 
Bakery, Inc., Sylvester, Ga., has 
moved two doors north from its for- 
mer location. Some new equipment 
has been installed. 

& 

Smoak’s Bakery, Augusta, Ga., has 
reopened, after being closed three 
weeks for remodeling. The sales 
space was enlarged during that time. 


e 
Marion Holmes, owner of the Blue 
Moon Bakery & Grocery, Crawford, 
Ga., has announced the discontinu- 
ance of his bakery business. 
te 
H. Andersen has filed declaration 
of ownership of the Healthway Bak- 


ery, 1340 Nanaimo St., Vancouver, 
B.C, 
e 
Morris Langer has purchased the 


Hoffman Bakery, formerly run by 
1 Meramec St., 
St. Louis. 


Thieves removed a glass showcase 
top at the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, and stole two wrist 
watches and a camera. Paul Zeigler, 
plant manager, who discovered the 
theft, told police the articles were on 
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display as prizes in a safe driving 
contest. The watches were valued at 
$67.50 and $55 and the camera at 
$30. 


Cupp’s Pastry Shoppe, 2823 Epper- 
ly Drive, Oklahoma City, has been 
sold to Lagrande Brothers. It is the 
only bakery in Del City, a suburb of 
Oklahoma City. 


e 
The Mission Bakers, Oklahoma 
City, has installed new doughnut 


equipment in their $1 million plant. 
s 
Among the new bakeries opened in 
the Albany, N.Y. area recently are 
the New Holland Bakery, in the 
Whitestown Shopping Plaza, Orisk- 
any Blvd. West, Whitestown, and 
Ted’s Bakery, in the new Crestwood 
Shopping Center, Whitehall Road 
and Picotte Drive, Albany, N.Y. 
2 
Schuler’s Bakery, 620 58th St., Ke- 
nosha, Wis., operated for the past 40 
years by H. J. Schuler has been pur- 
chased by William and Gunther Find- 
ling who are operating as Findling’s 
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Bakery. Mr. Schuler is retiring from 
business. William Findling has been 
associated with Mr. Schuler for 17 
years. Gunther is his son. 

& 


Charles Swader and Henry Martin- 


sen, co-partners in the Sno- Wyte 
Bakery, 111 West Second St., have 
opened the Jolly Bakers Cafe, 111 


East Second St., in Ashland, Wis. 
es 

Progressive Bakery Machines, Inc., 
filed a charter of incorporation at 
Dover, Del. Capital of the firm was 
listed at $30,000. Corporation Trust 
Co., 100 West Tenth St., Wilmington, 
Del., is serving as the principal of- 


fice 
s 
Turner Baking Co., Durant, Okla., 
has added a delivery truck to its 
fleet 


cd 

Fred Montesi, president of Liberty 
Cash Grocers, Inc., purchased the 
Sam Schneider Bakery, Inc., in Mem- 
phis, which is now known as Mem- 
phis Baking Co. The $25,000 trans- 
action was handled in the name of 
the grocery firm which bought the 
assets of the bakery. 

@ 
Bakeries, Inc. of El 
Paso, Texas has recently been in- 
corporated by J. E. Misenhimer, W. 
T. Misenhimer and Jack White. Capi- 
tal stock is listed at $10,000 

S 

Thieves battered open a safe in the 
bakery and candy shop of Hanscom 
Brothers, Inc., Germantown, Pa., re- 
cently and made off with more than 
$1,000. 


Vanderpool's 


e 

A recent eight column spread in 
the Daily Leader, daily newspaper of 
Madison, S.D., featured the city’s two 
bakeries, the Inhofer Bakery and the 
Istas Bros. Bakery. Mel Inhofer and 
Mel Istas are the owners of the two 
bakeries 


M. S. Haugen, owner of the Home- 


Craft Retail Bakery, Rapid City, 

S.D., recently completed instruction 
in cake decorating. 
os 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Zorn are the 

new owners of the Redfield (S.D.) 

Bakery, having purchased it from 


Mr. and Mrs. Darcy Cook. 
* 

The Continental Baking Co., plans 
to erect an addition to its plant at 
1920-30 East River St., Davenport, 
Iowa. 


A grand opening of its new build- 
ing was staged by Elmer’s Bakery, 
LaMoure, N.D. 

cs 

The Spudnut Shop, Ottumwa, 

Iowa, has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. 


Henry F. Oldfield by L. E. Gillen. 
@e 
Allen’s Bakery is the new name 
of the bakery purchased by Allen 


Forest Lake, Minn. 
a 

The Winona (Minn.) Federal Bak- 
ery was awarded the Quality Bakers 
of America plaque for sanitation re- 
cently Accepting the award was 
Wendell Fish, manager. 

@ 

Herb Clausen, owner of Sterling 
Pastries, Austin, Minn., recently com- 
pleted a course in cake decorating. 

@ 

Bernard Natowitz, owner and oper- 

ator of the Ideal Bakery, Watertown, 


Simmons at 
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N.Y., for the past 19 years, has re- 

tired, having sold his bakery to Clif- 

ford Morey, who was formerly associ- 

ated with bakeries in Syracuse, N.Y. 
€ 

The Daylight Bakery, Providence, 
R.L., operated for the past 13 years 
by Louis Sottak, has been sold to 
Arthur Hunter, former Providence 
branch manager of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

& 

Cliff Krause, has sold Krause’s Up- 
ton Bakery, Minneapolis, to Lloyd 
Sorenson, formerly associated with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. Krause will 


retain his interest in Krause’s Inc., 
another bakery in Minneapolis which 
he operates in partnership with his 
brother, Bud. 

ae 

Winston's Bakery, Frankfort, Ky., 
formerly operated by Mr. and Mrs 
Winston Williams, has been sold to 
Leslie Magee of Maysville, and will 
be operated under the name _ of 
Magee's Bakery. 

& 

Fire caused several thousand dol- 
lars damage at Lewis’ Bakery, Hous- 
ton recently. It was the second fire 
this year at the bakery, and the 
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fourth that has struck it in the past 
30 years. New owners of the bakery 
are Ruben Brand, Leo Brand and 
Irwen Basen. They bought it from 
Adolph Lewis a few months ago 


The Swanson Baking Co. plant at 


Willmar, Minn., recently staged an 
open house. Cookies from the plant 
will be distributed in Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota 
e 
Twenty-year service awards were 
made to the following at a Sweet- 
heart Bakery dinner at Bismarck, 
N.D.: M. J. Herrick, vice president; 
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Raymond Lauber and Sally Hall; a 
15-year pin went to W. W. Whitson, 
president and general manager, and 
Paul Raber, assistant secretary-trea- 
surer and maintenance superintend- 
ent; 10-year pin, R. E. Tellinghusen, 
secretary-treasurer and accountant; 
and Mrs. Pauline Munson, five year 
pin. 
* 

Hanscom Baking Corp. has opened 
an outlet at 331 Central Ave., Jersey 
City. 

2 

The Cosmopolitan Club honored 
one of its members, Joe Sokoll, new 
owner of the Oven Gold Bakery, 
Watertown, S.D., in connection with 
the grand opening of his bakery. 

J 

Charles Sandstrom and Ernie Hill 
have taken over operation of Hen- 
Bakery, Eveleth, Minn. 

& 

The Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. A. Van 
Haaften of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

a 

Sunlite Bakery, Carlsbad, N.M., 
has opened a branch bakery at Ar- 
tesia, N.M. Managers are Mr. and 
Mrs. D. A. Seawright. 

s 

Assistant manager of the North 
Side Bakery, Boone, Iowa, is George 
Hilts II, Gene Pepples is the owner 
and manger 


drickson’s 


An area supply depot for the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. has been estab- 
lished at Loveland, Colo. J. W. Cy- 
pert is supervisor of sales in north- 
ern Colorado for the company. 


Melvin Witt, owner of the Westby 
(Wis.) Bakery, has sold his business 
and moved to Kenosha, Wis., where 
he is associated in the bakery busi- 
ness with his brother, Willard. 

@ 

A power knockout caused some 
consternation recently at Chiordi's 
Bakery, Albuquerque, N.M. The ac- 
cident caused the bread-wrapping and 
other machines to run backwards. 

a 

The Star Baking Co., 417 South 
Tejon, Colorado Springs, Colo., was 
awarded the 1953 public — service 
award by the American Dairy Assn. 
and the National Donut Month Com- 
mittee in behalf of its contribution 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s current campaign to promote 
wheat and dairy products. 

@ 

Voluntary bankruptcy of Samuel 
Breisblatt, cake baker of 1456 Arnow 
Ave., New York, was listed recently, 
giving liabilities $59,828 and no as- 
sets except insurance. 
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AIB Course Slated 
for Allied Trades 


CHICAGO—Not for bakers, but 
for their suppliers, is the short 
course in baking first on the 1954 
schedule of the American Institute 
School of Baking. Called Baking for 
Allied Personnel, the two-week 
course will be a repetition of the 
one offered last January. It will be 
held from Jan. 18-29. 

No aitempt will be made to im- 


part the craft of baking in a two- 
week period, but much time will be 
spent in the institute’s bread and 
sweet goods shops in actual mixing 
and make-up experience. Other hours 
will be spent at lectures, demonstra- 
tions, scoring classes and discussion 
periods. The objective is to give sales 
and other personnel from companies 
which supply bakers’ ingredients an 
overall picture of the operations of 
a commercial bakery. This training is 
designed to aid both sales and ad- 
ministrative personnel in understand- 
ing bakers’ terminology, reporting 
bakers’ troubles, and making adjust- 
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ments in the ingredients supplied. 
Familiarity with the techniques of 
their customers results in increased 
cooperation between suppliers and 
bakers, and often in suggestions for 
the solution of production problems 
or for an improvement in product 
quality. 

Instruction will be given by the 
institute’s school and _ laboratory 
staff. A complete listing of subjects 
to be taught, as well as other in- 
formation about the course, will be 
supplied on request to the Registrar, 
American Institute School of Bak- 
ing, 400 East Ontario St., Chicago 11. 





Baking for 
More Profit 


Bakery-Tested Ideas 











Push sales with truck posters. Bright, colorful posters 
featuring an unusual and delicious baked treat can brighten 
sales, too. Women are glad to be reminded of a forgotten 
favorite or a new type of baked goodie. Their problem of 
brightening menus is a daily one. They welcome sugges- 
tions, show appreciation by buying. Best of all for you, 
your truck advertising space costs nothing! 





BAKERY DRIVERS AID CHARITY, 
CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Nearly 200 San Francisco bakery 
truck drivers are cooperating in that 
city’s civil defense program by vol- 
unteering to become emergency am- 
bulance drivers in case of a major 
disaster. A plan is set up to convert 
their trucks into ambulances. The 
200 represent 90° of all drivers em- 
ployed by the San Francisco Bakery 
Employers Assn. In Minneapolis 
drivers for American Bakeries Co., 
Inc., recently distributed 1,200 coin 
boxes to Minneapolis grocers in be- 
half of the Minnesota Muscular Dys- 
trophy Assn. 

















Produce sales with this Hollywood production. In 
Technicolor, the new l6mm bakers’ version of the smash 
hit featurette, “Land of Everyday Miracles,” 
tool. It promotes your products (see above), and your 
industry. It’s vours to use now in your own community to 
convince influential groups in schools, churches, clubs. 
Prints available now from your Fleischmann Man, 
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How to “roll” up sales. Hot rolls in the morning or at 
dinnertime have a fragrant appeal all their own. But 
many women don't know how to heat rolls properly. 
Include instructions with your package on how they can 
get added enjoyment from your rolls simply through warm- 
ing. Don’t forget, the impression your product makes on 
the housewife can be the key to increased sales for you. 
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Open House 





at our Bakery 





“Open House” opens customers’ minds. Every year 
or so, open your bakery to customer inspection by holding 
an “Open House Party.” Be sure to invite members of 
clubs, PTA, church groups, etc. These people influence 
others, will help speed the trend to “Buying it baked.” 
Offer samples of your products, too. You'll build goodwill 
and sales. Ask your Fleischmann Man for help. 
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Korean GI’s On-Job 
Training Still Open 





CHICAGO— Bakery owners and al- 
still able to cooper- 
the government in offer- 
training to veterans 
Korean GI Bill. Veterans 


trades are 


of the Korean 
June 27, 1950, are eligible for 
training at a_ business 
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“training establishment” under the 
law. 

A business which meets the re- 
quirements for a “training establish- 
ment” is certified to the Veterans 
Administration by an appropriate 
state agency. Information of the re- 
quirements and what board or agen- 
cy in the state makes the certifica- 
tion may be obtained from local 
offices of the VA. 

To be eligible veterans must have 
had active military or naval service 
since June 27, 1950, at least 90 days 
of total service (or a discharge for 
disability incurred in active service), 


and a discharge under other than 
dishonorable conditions. 

The length of on-the-job training 
to which they are entitled depends 
on their length of service in uniform 
and also whether any of their serv- 
ice Was in World War II. 

The eligible veteran is entitled to 
monthly subsistence allowances of 
$75 (no dependents), $85 (one de- 
pendent), or $105 (more than one 
dependent) where he undertakes on- 
the-job training in a certified estab- 
lishment. 

The law places a 
ceiling on the 


$310 a month 
combination of job 
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“Plan” to promote profits. Another 
plan to help you do it is ready now. Good 


Housekeeping recently ran a_ 16-page 
color feature on delicious ways to serve 
From that feature 
Fleischmann has produced a complete 
Merchandising Plan to help build your 


bread roll 


everything you need to promote these 


bread products. 


and business. It contains 
new, appetite-appealing ideas. All you 
have to do is get the complete free Plan 
from your Fleischmann Man and use it. 





The variety way to profit. Jog cus- 


tomer menu planning out of the “white 
bread and cake” pattern. Tempt their 
appetites (and pocketbooks!) by offer- 
ing a wide variety of sweet dough prod- 
using the 90 different, 
delicious varieties possible from one 


ucts. It’s easy, 
Fle Ist hmann basic sweet dough formula. 
less than half 
of housewives surveyed served sweet 


The opportunity is big 


goods even once a week, Variety can 
mean added enjoyment for your cus- 
tomers, more profit for you! 





Spread: 
— 


day after day. 


unwrapping time. 


from Baking! 








@ Balanced fermentation from oa strain of yeast especially 
developed to assure the controlled action that’s vital 
to proper dough conditioning, gas production, top quality. 


@ Uniform baking results. Careful quality control 
assures you uniform leavening action from every pound 
of yeast. “Impulse shoppers” become steady customers 
when they know they can get the same high quality 


@ Bakery research ot the famous Fleischmann Laboratories 
to improve techniques, enhance product appeal and 
make baking more profitable for you. 


@ Savings in time and labor by using Fleischmann’s 
5-pound package of yeast—which saves you 68% of 


@ Selling, Production and Merchandising services. 
A staff of experts, through your Fleischmann Man, helps 
you with sales training, production, formulas, mer- 
chandising —all to help you make more sales and profit 


orm 


FLEISCHMANN 


World's Most Experienced Yeast Maker 
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earnings and government allowances. 
That is, should a veteran's training 
allowance plus his earnings as a 
trainee exceed $310, the VA will 
reduce its allowance to the veteran 
accordingly. No ceiling in other 
words is placed on the job earnings. 

The law further requires that an 
eligible veteran begin on-the-job 
training before Aug. 20, 1954, or two 
years after his discharge, whichever 
is later. 


“BREAD IG THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


SOUTHEAST FLORIDA 
BAKERS’ GROUP REVIVED 


MIAMI—-After being dormant for 
about 15 years, the Miami Bakers 
Assn. has been reactivated. The ter- 
ritory covered by the association has 
been extended so as to include bakers 
along the southeast coast of Florida, 
and the name under which the group 
now functions is South East Florida 
Bakers Assn 

President of the new organization 
is H. L. Grable, of Grable’s Bakery, 
Miami. The vice president is Carl 
Eller, of the Hibuscus Bakery, Miami, 
and the treasurer, Fred Grimmig of 
Jacques Pastry Shop, Miami Beach. 
Secretary is C. O. Kinder, manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Miami. 

Monthly dinner meetings will be 
held at which time a speaker will 
discuss some phase of the industry. 
At the November meeting the speak- 
er was H. J. Patterson, bakery divi- 
sion vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. A feature of the dinner was the 
cutting of a large cake baked by Fred 
Grimmig. 

There are 40 charter members with 
more expected to come in before the 
first of the year. Dues have been 
placed at $10 annually. 

It is expected that by thus banding 
together the bakers can secure more 
and better legislation affecting their 
industry, and by presenting a united 
front achieve some things necessary 
for the betterment of the business 
but which cannot well be brought to 
pass while they act as_ individual 
units. 


—— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Dver Booklet 


NEW YORK—“The House That 
Dyer Built” is a booklet just pub- 
lished by B. W. Dyer & Co. to com- 
memorate its founder's fiftieth year 
in the sugar business. 

The foreword states, “The House 
of Dyer is the creation of one man 
employer, father and friend—for his 
employees, family and clients. This 
booklet explains the nature of B. 
Wheeler Dyer'’s House.” 

The booklet concludes with the fol- 
lowing passage: “The present B. W. 
Dyer & Co. is a monument to its 
founder. The house that Dyer built 
is well equipped to continue for many 
years as one of America’s leading 
sugar brokerage firms.” 


STROEHMANN BAKES 
PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. —A _ birth- 
day cake, six feet high, was one of 
the surprises which awaited Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the recent Her- 
shey, Pa., celebration of the chief 
executive’s 63rd birthday. The cake 
was made by Stroehmann Brothers 
Co. of this city. The cake itself was 
created in three tiers, measuring 105 
ft. of cake area. On the top was 
a replica of the White House and 
across the front, highlighted in blue, 
was the greeting, “Happy Birthday 
Mr. President.” 
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BREAD FORMS TOPIC + 
FOR PITTSBURGH CLUB 


PITTSBURGH Claude Stratton, 
eastern bakery consultant, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spoke on 
“Bread Production Methods and Spe- 
cialty Breads,’ at the evening dinner 
meeting of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men's Club. Howard Baier, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pittsburgh, in- 
troduced Mr. Stratton. 

Evolution of flours since 1905 was 
traced by the speaker who stated that 
in 1905 the first miller and bakers’ 
organization was founded, but in 1915 
the present American Cereal Chem- 
istry Association’s founding began 
present day flour evolution. 

“Retail bakers should not copy 
wholesale bakers. Make _ individual- 
ized, specialized types of bread. De- 
velop your bread loaf in beautiful de- 
sign and of good make like you would 
in your home. Have good tasting bread 
and emphasize the three prime fac- 
tors of making good bread, proper 
mixing, good fermentation and proper 
ingredients. 

“The most amazing discovery made 
by me in my 40 years of baking tech- 
nology is that you get a better loaf of 
whole wheat bread with the use of a 
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high melting shortening. It is an al- 
most fool-proof loaf of bread and has 
the opportunity to kick in the oven 
and not melt in the steamer,” said 
the speaker. A question and answer 
period followed. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


HARRY F. PETERSMEYER 
ADDS SON TO STAFF 


OAKLAND, CAL. — Harry F. 
Petersmeyer, frozen food broker in 
northern California, has announced 
that his son, Quayle Petersmeyer, is 
now associated with him and that the 
firm will be known as Harry F. 
Petersmeyer & Son. The office wil! re- 
main at 1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, 
Cal. 

The firm will continue to specialize 
in Oregon, Washington and California 
grown bulk fruits and juices (frozen 
and canned) for bakers and other 
commercial users. 
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DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 

MINNEAPOLIS—Charles Keeney, 
Procter & Gamble Co., conducted a 
demonstration for the staff and stu- 
dents of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, recently. 














“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
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A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 
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Another Russian innovation seems 


to be crossing the dove of 


with a mocking bird. 
¢¢¢ 


The junior member of a firm of 
lawyers went several hundred miles 
to consult a client. When he arrived 
he found he had unaccountably for- 
gotten the client’s name. He tele- 
graphed his partner, “What is our 
client’s name?” 

Back came the answer: “Brown, 
Joseph T. A. Yours is Cole, Alfred R.” 


eo ¢ ¢ 


Two girl schoolmates met on the 
street after a long period of time. 
One exclaimed to the other, “I hard- 
ly recognized you, you're getting so 
fat.” 


peace 


“Well, I guess I would have to 
take off a few pounds to be a 
jockey.” 


“Jockey!” echoed her friend. 
“You'd have to take off a few pounds 
to be a horse.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The camp director was having his 
troubles with the gang assigned to 
him that summer. They questioned 
everything he did and offered better 
ways of doing it. His temper was 
frayed and ragged when the final 
straw was offered. 

He had found a dead bird near 
the cook shack, and was carefully 
burying it when he realized that the 
very small son of the dietitian was 
an interested observer. Thinking he 
would teach the child a lesson in 
camp cleanliness, he asked kindly: 
“Do you know what I am doing?” 

The youngster regarded him scorn- 
fully: “Yes, I know, but it won’t do 
any good. It won't grow.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
You can’t measure a person's hap- 
piness by the amount of money he 
has. A man with ten million dollars 
may be no happier than the one who 
has only nine million. 


o¢¢ 


We'll put up with off-the-shoulder 
gowns until they finally begin look- 
ing like they were off the hip. 

¢¢ ¢ 


A friend reports that a few eve- 
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the inevitable horn-tooters began 
blasting his horn. A man in a car 
alongside looked over and politely 
inquired, ‘“‘What else did you get for 
Christmas?” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Perhaps the most observant per- 
son was the historian who noticed 
that Lady Godiva had a horse with 


her. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Neighbor: “Where is your brother, 
Johnnie?” 
Johnnie: ‘He’s in the house play- 
ing a duet. I finished my part first.” 


¢?¢¢ 
One morning Jones looked over his 
garden wall and said to his neighbor: 
“What are you burying in that hole?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replant- 
ing some of my seeds.” 
“Seeds!”” shouted Jones angrily. 
“It looks more like one of my hens.” 
“It is. The seeds are inside.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

One sunny afternoon two silent, 
lanky mountainers met on a wooded 
trail. One stared at the other with 
a puzzled expression and inquired: 

“Look here, David, what do you 
mean by shooting at me? I ain't got 
no quarrel with you.” 

“You had a feud with Abe Gordon, 
didn’t you?” asked the other. 

“Sure, but Abe’s dead.” 

“Well,” was the stern reply. 
his executor.” 


“T'm 
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Virginia Bakers 
Seek Abolition 
of Special Offers 


RICHMOND, VA. A determined 
program to discourage the collec- 
tion of bread wrappers, labels, bands 
or end seals by consumers has been 
undertaken by the Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc. 

The action follows the unanimous 
adoption of a resolution deploring 
the collection of wrappers, etc., in 
exchange for an offer of some kind, 
adopted at the fall meeting of the 
council. 

The resolution adopted by the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council reads: 

“Resolved, that on and after Jan. 
1, 1954, it shall be considered as an 
act of unfair competition for any 
baker operating in the Virginia terri- 
tory to use any wrappers, labels, 
bands or end seals which may tend 
to induce or encourage a buyer to 
purchase a particular brand of bread 
or other bakery products in order 
to save or make a collection of such 
wrappers, labels, bands or end seals. 
Wrappers, labels, bands or end seals 
may be used to advertise other prod- 
ucts made by the baker, or to sug- 
gest different ways in which the 
bakers products may be used, such 
as recipe labels, etc. They may also 
be used to identify the products of 
a bakery with an advertising pro- 
gram or may carry slogans in the 
public interest. However, no baker 
shall, in any way, suggest or en- 
courage the collection of any se- 
ries of wrappers, labels, bands or 
end seals or offer or give albums 
or other similar media for saving 
or collecting such wrappers, labels, 
bands or end seals.” 
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OREGON UNIT DISCUSSES 
HOLIDAY SPECIALTIES 


PORTLAND, ORE. Some 200 
bakers and guests attended a dinner 
meeting of the Oregon chapter of 
Bakery Engineers of America. Holi- 
day specialties and recipes were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Strickler ar- 
ranged a baked goods display. Mr. 
Strickler is the northwest represen- 
tative for Richardson & Holland, Inc., 
and is second vice chairman of the 
Oregon chapter. 

Kay West, radio commentator for 
the Portland radio station, KEX, 
counselled the assembled bakers to 
actively promote their baked goods 
display for the holiday season. 

Women feel, she said, that the 
preparation of specialty items in the 
home is too time-consuming and that 
professional bakers do a far superior 
job. 

She stressed the importance of let- 
ting not only the customers but also 
the employees take samples of vari- 
ous items to eat in the evening when 
they are home and relaxed. 

“Sometimes the simple matter of a 
salesgirl telling a customer from per- 
sonal experience that a product is 
good will mean a sale you may other- 
wise have lost,”’ Miss West said. 

Bud Graham, Graham's Baking 
Co., Eugene, presented his formula 
for springerle, anise drops and honey 
dough. He was followed by Ted Mc- 


Gavin, McGavin’s Bakery who dis- 
cussed the preparation of French 
macaroons. 

Fred Kappel, Kappel’s Old Hol- 


land Bakery, outlined the formula for 
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Christmas stollen and fruit mix. He 
advised bakers to promote the ‘“Mer- 
ry Christmas Breakfast” theme as a 
stollen-promotion idea. 

Howard Lightner, Ann Palmer 

akeries, Inc., exhibited and dis- 
cussed the seven types of fruit cakes 
produced at his plant. 
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FRANK BAGGENSTOS 
HEADS OREGON CLUB 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Frank Bag- 
genstos, J. J. Newberry Co. Bakery, 
Portland, was named the new presi- 
dent of the Oregon Bakers & Allied 
Trades Golf Club during the final din- 





ner meeting held at the Top O'’Scott 
Country Club. 

Other new officers are Andy Leffle- 
man, Beaverton Bakery, Beaverton, 
vice president; and Ted Somerville, 
General Mills, Inc.-Sperry division, 
secretary-treasurer. During the past 
season Mr. Somerville has been chair- 
man of the handicap committee. 

John Bottler,, Sugar Crest Dough- 
nut Co. and retiring president, was 
the most honored golfer for the 1953 
season, winning the best low-net aver- 
age of the season with an average 
score of 73 in the 18-hole division. 

He received a permanent trophy 
and also the annual cup on which his 
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name will be engraved, together with 
the names of previous champions. 
Another special trophy went to 
Andy Leffleman for the ‘best low-net 
score of 35 in the nine-hole division. 


———S#REAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RAISIN SHIPMENTS RISE 

FRESNO, CAL The October 
shipments of raisins to the trade in 
the U.S. and Canada totaled 27,251 
tons, or 2,101 tons greater than Oc- 
tober a year ago. This was reported 
by Norman J. Katen, manager of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board, 
from statistics compiled by the raisin 
administrative committee. 
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Buty! rubber added to the 
coating of a special woxed 
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seal, increases moisture pro- 
tection, keeps crackers crisp 
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More than 600 Riegel Papers are 
now proving their value for many 
of the nation's best-selling brands. 
It is the greatest variety of pack- 
aging papers available from any 


one source. 


Somewhere among this vast 
selection you may find a better or 
a more economical protective pa- 
per for your product. If we don't 
have what you want, we can prob- 
ably ‘‘tailor make"’ a new paper 


to your specifications. 


Write us now and tell us what 
you want paper to do for your 
product. Riegel Paper Corporation, 
P. O. Box 170, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 46 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Ammonia produces approximate- 
ly 28% carbon dioxide gas and baking 
powder about 14%. 

2. When invert syrup is used in 
cakes to replace part of the sugar, it 
must be kept in mind that this syrup 
contains 30% water. 

3. A temperature of about 90-95‘ 


F. is generally 
proofing bread. 

4. As a rule, 5% cornstarch is add- 
ed to powdered sugar in order to de- 
crease the tendency for it to become 
lumpy. 

5. Using milk stocks in cakes will] 
improve the keeping quality. 


recommended for 


6. The fat content of chocolate 
liquor should not be less than 50%. 

7. A high grade cake flour should 
be used in making puff paste prod- 
ucts. 

8. Rye flour should not be stored 
over 90 days for best results. 

9. A good pie crust should contain 
about 70% shortening based on the 
weight of the flour. 

10. Glucose is not as sweet as corn 
syrup. 

11. It is not possible to make good 
angel food cakes when dried albumen 
is used instead of liquid egg whites, 
either frozen or fresh. 

12. Vegetable fats are about 97% 
digestible. 

13. A mixture of two parts of 
shortening and one part flour, 
creamed together, is generally used 


“Only water, salt and DAISY don’t change” 
Says J. 5. Almond, Manager JACK FROST DONUTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It is not what we say—but what our customers say—that counts. 


"We have been buying Daisy Donut Mixes for about 19 years now—and we 
are happy about the whole thing. 


Your flour and service have been tops. 


During the war when so many items varied in quality we said, and we still 
repeat—the only things that didn't change—were water, salt—and Daisy." 


When you use the Daisy Line—as Jack Frost does—you are assured of the finest, 
high quality ingredients, properly proportioned, perfectly blended under 
rigid laboratory control—with proven production performance built right in 


the formula. 


There is a Daisy quality formula for all types of donuts, coffee cakes, danish 
pastry and sweet rolls. 
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for greasing pans when making cakes 
with a high sugar-moisture content. 

14. Most white bread sold today 
contains at least 40% moisture. 

15. It is a good idea to prepare 
shells for custard and pumpkin pies 
from 10 to 24 hours in advance to 
allow them to dry out somewhat in 
order to decrease sogginess of the 
crust after the pies are baked. 

16. Ammonia used in making 
French doughnuts as a_ leavening 
agent, darkens the frying fat. 

17. True lemon extract is made 
from the oil found in the juice of the 
lemon. 

18. Commercial gelatine is obtained 
from the roots of the cassava plant 
which grows in the tropics. 


19. For baking purposes only a 
good grade of molasses should be 
used. 


20. Appreciable alkalinity in wa- 
ter has a tendency to affect the glu- 
ten in a bread dough, making it 
stronger. 
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C. F. DINLEY NAMED HEAD 
OF PAN GLAZING GROUP 


CHICAGO—“The aim of our or- 
ganization is to search constantly for 
better methods of serving the pan 
glazing needs of bakers everywhere,” 
stated C. F. Dinley, newly elected 
president of the recently established 
Independent Pan Glazing Association, 
Inc. 

Meeting with Mr. Dinley were of- 
ficials of independent pan _ glazing 
firms from all over the nation. They 
convened recently at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel in Chicago to form the as- 
sociation. 

During the Chicago meeting, mem- 
bers established the purposes of their 
group. Emphasis was placed on the 
importance of maintaining high qual- 
ity standards for raw materials and 
finished product. 


Serving with Mr. Dinley, Metal 
Cladding, Inc., Buffalo, are: A. W. 
Hasenpflug, Clevecote, Inc., Cleve- 


land, as vice president; and John J. 
Eisenhart, J. G. Roger Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, as secretary - treasurer. 
John Chesnik, who has a background 
of 20 years of industrial chemical ex- 
perience, has been named executive 
secretary with offices at 546 S. Long- 
wood St., Baltimore 23, Md. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3161—Catalog 
of Ingredients 


A new 24-page descriptive catalog 
covering dairy products, nougat 
creams, bakery ingredients, and foun- 
tain toppings has just been published 
by White Stokes Co., Inc. Detailed in- 
formation about the firm’s dairy- 
based products is outlined. Also ex- 
plained in detail are ingredients such 
as baker's creme, Kwik-Jel powder, 
Inverpectose and creme fondant. 
Check No. 3461 on the coupon, drop 
it in the mail and the catalog will be 
mailed to you. 


No. 3160—Marking 
Machines 


A new four-page brochure has been 
issued by Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 
maker of package code-dating and im- 
printing machines. The brochure de- 
scribes the company’s complete line 
of machines, from the manually-oper- 









/ New Seavices 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucts 


New Larerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


ated Rolamarker to the fully-auto- 
matic Markoprinter which prints 
complete display copy in one or two 
colors on up to five sides of cases as 
part of the packaging sequence. 
Photographs show the 20 machines in 
actual operation on production lines, 
as well as products and packages 
from A to Z bearing typical imprints. 
The brochure is available free on re- 
quest if you will check No. 3460 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3159—Buffer 
Attachment 


An attachment, called by the trede 
name, Buffer-Vac for the model P-15 
floor maintainer now makes it un- 
necessary to sweep floors when polish- 
ing, steel-wooling or disc sanding, the 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., has an- 
nounced. The attachment is available 
separately and installs in a few min- 
utes without special tools, the com- 
pany states. The P-15 floor maintainer 
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is also available complete with the vac 
attachment. A specially designed head 
is equipped with a live rubber skirt 
which hugs the floor. This, in com- 
bination with a high speed heavy-duty 
Universal motor, provides maximum 
suction to pick up all loose particles 
even from crevices and cracks, it is 
claimed. An easy-empty type mole- 
skin bag holds dirt, dust, steel-wool 
particles or sanding dust removed 
from the floor during operation. The 
advantages of the attachment lie in 
its ability to vacuum and polish in one 
easy operation, company officials 
claim. Check No. 3459 on the coupon 
and more information will be mailed 
to you. 


No. 3162—Oven 


The 1954 “Baker Boy” oven, manu- 
factured by the Despatch Oven Co. 
has undergone some important en- 
gineering changes. This series has 
been streamlined to include rounded 
corners, porcelain panels and polished 
aluminum trim, top and bottom. 
Doors are lightweight aluminum with 
frames of heavy gauge stainless steel. 
The built-in shelf indicator comes as 
standard equipment. The chain drive 
transfers an even flow of power from 
the drive to the reel, eliminating 
jerky stops and starts, the company 
states. A convenient “slack take-up” 





makes it easy to adjust the chain 
after years of service. The enclosed 
chain drive and shaft bearings are 
outside of the heat zone. Bearings in- 
side and in the heat zone never re- 
quire oiling. The oven is available in 
4, 8, 12 and 18 bun pan sizes. Reel 
type design permits baking bread, 
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pastries and roast meats all at the 
same time. Gas or electric heating 
systems may be utilized. Check No. 
3462 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail to secure full details. 


No. 3463—Drive 
Assembly 


Suggestions for mounting cylinder 
brushes for conveyor belt cleaning 
which are driven by a power take-off 
arrangement from the conveyor belt 
itself, are being offered by the Fuller 
Brush Company's industrial division. 
Designed for use with its Fullergript 
conveyor belt cleaning brushes, this 
drive assembly plan eliminates the 
need for a separate power unit by 
tapping the conveyor head pulley, the 
company states. A countershaft, 
mounted across the conveyor supports 
(see illustration) is chain-driven at 
one end by the head pulley while the 
other end is connected by chain drive 
to the brush. The frame supporting 
the brush is suspended from the coun- 
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tershaft in a manner resembling a 
Ferris wheel chair, with the brush at 
the front and adjustable counter- 
weights in the rear. Brush pressure 
against the conveyor belt is controlled 
by moving these counterweights. 
Brush speed is varied by changing the 
diameter of any four pulleys. Field 
tests indicate that efficient conveyor 
cleaning depends upon a minimum 4-1 
ratio of the peripheral brush speed 
to that of the conveyor belt. Fuller- 
gript cylinder brushes designed for 
use on conveyor belts are readily 
adaptable to this new system. De- 
signed for specific conveyor belt 
cleaning tasks, these brushes are 
made in standard conveyor widths 
with a variety of core and shaft sizes 
and fill materials. For further infor- 
mation, check No. 3463 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3164—Food 
Mixer 


A new multiple-purpose food mixer, 
called by the trade name, Univex 
power food mixer, is being manufac- 
tured by Universal Industries. This 
bench type mixer, made to sell for 
about $340, has a 20-qt. capacity, and 
is constructed of heavy-duty, welded 
steel, Duco finished in harmonious 
color. Of particular interest is the 
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planetary action principle of opera- 
tion wherein the mixing unit revolves 
on an axis as it spins. The planetary 
action eliminates the possibility of 
“dry” spots that cause lumping and 
improper blending — especially with 
bread, pastry and pancake batters, 
the company claims. An automatic 
timer and triple-duty control switch 
permit positive control over mixing 
time; the machine shuts off automati- 
cally at the precise pre-determined 
time. A variable speed control with- 
out shifting of gears is provided. The 
multiple-purpose features include 
power take-off outlets which can be 
utilized for meat chopping, shredding, 
cutting, and for other attachments. 
A heavy ratio horse-power, capacitor- 
type motor provides smooth, non-in- 
terrupting service. The transmission 
head of the mixer is a sealed unit with 
long-life lubrication. Designed pri- 
marily for bench use, it is available 
with a custom-made heavy steel 
stand, 25 in. by 25 in., equipped with 
legs to keep it raised off the floor for 
easy underneath cleaning. Check No. 
3464 on the coupon and complete in- 
formation will be sent to you. 





No. 3165—Freezer 


The C. Schmidt Co. has just intro- 
duced a self-service case for frozen 
bakery products. It consists of a 
freezer case and unrefrigerated dis- 
play section. Unfrozen and unwrapped 
merchandise is displayed in the un- 
refrigerated section, while directly 
under it, in the freezer, axe packages 
of the same items frozen. This per- 
mits customers to see the merchan- 
dise. The freezer is 8 ft. long, 34 in. 
wide and stands 3 ft. 4% in. high. The 
unrefrigerated display sits on top of 
the freezer and is 15% in. high by 
1542 in. deep. There are two sliding 
doors in the front that are used for 
serving the display (no merchandise 
is sold out of this section). The dis- 
play and frozen food case are illumi- 
nated with fluorescent lights. The case 
is equipped with automatic defrost 


and has sufficient compressor ca- 
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pacity to hold ice cream. The com- 
pany also recently announced a new 
method of defrosting freezer coils 
The method is known as “selective 
defrost,” making it possible to defrost 
whenever the baker wants to do so 
By setting a device, the defrosting 
cycle starts automatically, and re- 
turns to the freezing cycle automati- 
cally. To get complete information 
about the treezer and the new de 
frosting method check No 
the coupon and mail it. 


3465 on 


No. 3167—Wrappers 


Pollock Paper Corp. has prepared a 
colorful display kit featuring samples 
of its new wrappers, called by the 
trade name, Mirro-Lite. A number of 
these transparent wrappers are in- 
cluded in this kit which is available 
without charge. The company claims 
these features for the wrappers: slick 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 


a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 

















WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


vaker 
Bakers Flour 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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high gloss finish, superior transpar- 
ency, stronger brilliant printing, soft 
fresh feel and positive sealing. To re- 
ceive this kit check No. 3467 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3468—Tray 
Ovens 


Two tray ovens, recently installed 
in baking plants by the Petersen 
Oven Co., are described in a folder 
available without charge. The two 
ovens are the automatic single unit 
and the Ec-Tri-F lex, operating in the 
Milwaukee plant of the National Tea 
Co. and Raspante'’s Bakery, Utica, 
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N.Y., respectively. The folder pictures 
the two ovens and describes briefly 
how they operate and their specifica- 
tions. Check No. 3468 on the coupon 
and the folder will be mailed to you. 


No. 3166—Paper 
Samples 


Samples of such paper products as 
glassines, greaseproofs, cake circles 
and white single-face corrugated 
papers in a handy reference file are 
being offered free to bakers by Chip- 
pewa Paper Products Co. From this 
file, just produced, the baker can 
choose the proper grade, weight and 


color for his particular application. In 
addition — actual samples always at 
his fingertips permit the baker to 
make instant decisions, the company 
states. The file is designed so that it 
fits into a standard file cabinet and 
has an easily recognized index tab. 
Since the supply of these files is lim- 
ited, it is suggested that bakers re- 
quest their copies promptly. There is 
no cost or obligation. Check No. 3466 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2752—Squeegee 


The Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. has 
announced its new ‘Tornado one- 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES - 
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New York, N.Y. 
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Long Island City, N. Y. 
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stroke squeegee for pickup of liquids 
with commercial and industrial 
vacuum cleaners. The squeegee fea- 
tures two neoprene blades at the 
front and three blades in the back 
that gather liquids on both forward 
and back strokes. Rubber blades are 
easily removed with four screws, and 
nozzles are made of highly polished 
cast aluminum and designed for 
straight line draw and maximum suc- 
tion, the company claims. Squeegee 
blade lengths are 15 in. This same 
floor nozzle is also available with 
fiber shoes for use on concrete or 
abrasive floors, horse hair brushes 
for floor or carpet use, and felt or 
rubberized fabric shoes for use on 
highly polished floors and other sur- 
faces which must be protected. 
Literature and prices are available 
by checking No. 2752 on the coupon, 
mailing it to the address provided. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3415—Decal, Mevercord Co. 

No. 3416—Vacuum cleaner, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. 

No. 3417—Container, I. D. Co. 

No. 3418—Coumarin replacement, 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3419—Topping, Fount-Wip, 


Inc. 

No. 3420—-Ice remover, Monroe Co., 
Inc. 

No. 3421 Labels, Pollock Paper 
Corp. 


No. 3422—-Electronic controls hand- 
book, Photoswitch, Inc. 

No, 3423—Baking system, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3424 Pizza dough retarder, 
Dunhill Soda Fountain Corp. 

No. 3425 Wall washer, 
Story Products Corp. 

No. 3426—-Fruitcake box, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc. 

No. 3427—Message repeater, Michi- 
gan Electronics, Inc. 

No. 3428—Trays, Sutherland Paper 
Co. 

No. 3429—Sugar in cake baking, 
Sugar Information, Inc. 

No. 3430—Sales promotions, Cap- 
pel, MacDonald & Co. and the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency, Inc. 

No. 3431—Book on selling, Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Publisher. 

No, 3432—Paint, Fyr-Kote Co., di- 
vision of Morris Paint & Varnish Co. 

No. 3433—Reach-in refrigerators, 
Jordan Refrigerator Co. 

No. 3434—Baking method, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc. 

No. 3435—Coumarin substitutes, F. 
Ritter & Co. 

No. 34386—Stand-by unit, Stewart 
& Stevenson Services. 

No. 3437 — Pallet, 
glass Tray Co. 

No, 3438—Marking machine, Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 3439—Cellophane, Pie-Pak Co., 
Inc. 


Ross & 


Molded Fiber- 


No, 3440 — Marker, 
Corp. 

No. 3441—Polyethlene bags, Plastic 
Packaging Co. 


Kiwi Coders 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
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“ie rugged dependability of AMERICAN 
FLOURS is a mark of their distinction. Like the famous 
American fighting planes; AMERICAN FLOURS give the 
same uniform performance day after day, with plenty of toler- 
ance to take care of unexpected upsets in shop routine. That’s 
why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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\/ 
| that’s easy... she’s buying 
J the vision of those crisp, 
R P P 
P/K Picture Sales Cards, a light pancakes she’s going to 
revolutionary new mer- 
chandising idea ... to 
put full-color appetite ap- 
peal into the sale of family 
flour... to help you com- 
pete successfully with the 
to increase shelf 


make and serve. If you want to 
sell her your flour, show her 
what she can do with it. Show 
her the pancakes she can make. 


mixes 


space in the store for your 
flour . . . to pull custom: 
ers to your brand. 


And show her in mouth-watering 
full color, with Percy Kent 
Picture Sales Cards. 


something sul! 








® KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., SE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 40 











1. False. Ammonia produces about 
56% ccrbon dioxide gas and bakin; 
powder about 14%. The government 
standard spccifies that baking powde1 
canno. procuce less than 12% carbon 
dioxide gas. 

2. False. Invert syrup contains 
about 18-20% water. Its use in cake 
batter will prolong freshness as it is 
a hygroscopic ingredient. 

3. True. These temperatures are 
usually recommended. However, we 
have seen bread proofed at 110-115 
F. without seeming to hurt the quali- 
ty of the bread. 

4. False. Usually 3% cornstarch is 
added. Sometimes 1% _ tri-calcium 
phosphate can replace the cornstarch. 

5. True. While the keeping quality 
is improved, many bakers have dis- 
continued the use of stocks due to 
the fuss and mess necessary to make 
them. These stocks have generally 
been replaced by invert syrup. 

6. True. U.S. government regula- 

tions specify that chocolate liquor 
must contain not less than 50% fat 
(cocoa butter). 
7. False. A high grade bread flour 
should be used. A high grade cake 
flour would produce a heavy soggy 
product due to the lower quantity of 
protein. 

8. True. It is the general opinion 
that rye flour deteriorates in flavor 
after 90 days storage. 

9. True. An unbleached pastry flour 
should also be used to produce the 
best results. 

10. False. Both glucose and corn 
syrup refer to the same _ product. 
Therefore, they are equally sweet. 

11. False. When properly manufac- 
tured dried albumen is used, excel- 
lent angel food cakes are produced 

12. True. Studies by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture gave 33 vege- 
table fats an average digestibility of 
97.1%. 

13. True. A small amount of vege- 
table oil is sometimes added in order 
to brush the mixture on the pans 
easier 

14. False. Tne government stand- 
ard for white bread specifies that it 
may not contain over 38% of mois- 
ture, one hour or more after baking. 

15. True. It is also a good idea to 
use pie pans having some small holes 
in the bottom to eliminate puffing up 
of the crust during the baking of 
these types of pies. 

16. True. The ammonia should be 
replaced with baking powder. When 
this is done, about 2% times more 
baking powder should be used to re- 
place the amount of ammonia called 
for in the formula. 

17. False. True lemon extract is 
invde from the oil of lemon which is 
ford in the cells near the outer sur- 
face of the lemon rind. 

13. False. The raw materials for 
the manufacture of commercial gela- 
tine are obtained from three sources, 
namely, hide trimmings, bone stocks 
ard pig skins. 

19. True. The main reason for us- 
ing molasses is for the flavor. There- 


fore, a good grade having a pleasing 
flavor should be used. Tne color 


u'd be a medium brown. a low 
molasces is generally very dark 
h-s a distinct bitter taste. 

‘0. Fatse. It will produce a weaker 
dough. The eddition of a_ small 
amount of vinegar to the dough will 
aid in overcoming the disadvantage 
of using such water in bread making 
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TO MEET EVERY 
enc MEN T NEED 


Easily 


Economically ° Accurately 











Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


ea ae 


q Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 7 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

3 SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- i 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 





OMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL’ 


The Zuality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








EN 
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| Performance P-Proved 


IN THE BAKERY 


Your Aake vy Deserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


W tee 1 T A ad K A Neem 5 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas—Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTs 2 " STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Poehlmann Bakery Notes 100th Year of Business 





MILWAUKEE —The Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, ob- 
served its 100th anniversary of busi- 


ness, celebrating the event Oct. 12-17 
by featuring many of its specialties, 


and presenting each customer with a 
plastic cake knife and server, and the 
kiddies with colorful pencils, each 


calling attention to the anniversary. 


Local newspapers cooperated with 
the bakery by running Sunday fea- 
ture stories on the history and de- 
velopment of the bakery and the bak- 
ing industry in Milwaukee. 

Poehlmann’s history dates back to 
1853 when the late Friederich Poehl- 
mann opened his first shop on what 
is now East Ogden Ave., and which 


And Got Its Rye Bread 


remains as the site of the present 
Poehlmann firm. Founder Poehlmann 
had come to Milwaukee with his wife 
from his native Bavaria three years 
before, making the trip across the 
Atlantic by sailboat, and from -the 
East coast to Milwaukee by canal- 
boat. Rigors of the trip apparently 
had left their mark on Mrs. Poehl- 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


.s:for Bakers 























Rye Sours 

For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 


Oo. B. 
Stabilizer 


A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 













Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Vita-Plus White 
Culture SN 





Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 






Brosoft 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


Cakes, Cookies, 





Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 


this 





For better flavor in 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
5 types of different 
strengths and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 





White and Cocoa 

Fudge Bases 

For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 
ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


2921 8. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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mann as she became ill with cholera 
soon after arriving, and died shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr. Poehlmann’s first bakery was 
a small frame building. It’s customers 
included Indians who still lived in and 
around the city. These Indians often 
times provided the promotional 
vehicle for Mr. Poehlmann to pub- 
licize his shop and attract customers. 
Often he would conduct a target 
practice for the red men in front of 
his shop. They would shoot for pen- 
nies with their bow and arrows. The 
crowds attracted naturally sated their 
appetite from among the breads and 
rolls featured by the bakery at that 
time. 


Demand Rose for Rye Bread 

It was during these early days that 
an ever increasing German population 
was clamoring for the kind of “rog- 
genbrot” that they had enjoyed back 
in the “Vaterland.” This was a hearth- 
baked rye. 

Up to then no rye bread had made 
its appearance on the local scene, 
and the millers who operated in the 
area were not milling rye flour. How- 
ever, investigation by Mr. Poehlmann 
discovered for him a miller in Cedar- 
burg, Wis., about 18 miles north of 
Milwaukee. To learn whether it was 
the rye suitable for ‘fold fashioned” 
rye bread such as demanded by the 
Germans, Mr. Poehlmann set out on 
foot to visit the mill. Three days later 
he returned behind a team of oxen 
that were pulling a cart with three 
bags of rye flour—the first rye flour 
ever to come into the city. 

It was a great day for the Germans 
when Fritz baked the first loaves of 
rye bread for them. Newspapers ran 
stories declaring “Ein feiertag fur die 
Deutschen, das erste roggenbrot in 


Milwaukee” ... “A holiday for the 
Germans . . . the first rye bread in 
Milwaukee” had been baked by the 


“Bakery of Baecker Fritz on Yankee 
Hill.” Yankee Hill was the identifi- 
cation given to Milwaukee’s upper 
east side at that time. 


Josephine Became a Partner 


Not only did Cedarburg produce the 
needed rye flour for Baecker Fritz, 
but also his second wife .. . Jose- 
phine. She was a friend of a farmer 
in that area who brought her to Mil- 
waukee to visit a dentist. Enroute 
back home the farmer, who had been 
a neighbor of the Poehlmann family 
in the old country, dropped in to visit 
with Fritz and enjoy a glass of wine. 
He brought Josephine along and in- 
troduced her to Mr. Poehlmann 

It took only three dates with the 
young lady to convince Mr. Poehl- 
mann that “she was for him.’ He 
proposed, was accepted, and she be- 
came his life-long partner in the bak- 
ing business. 


Joseph Buys Out Business 

At his death in 1884, Mrs. Poehl- 
mann continued operation of the 
bakery, assisted by her three sons, 
including Joseph, the oldest of the 
three. After eight years Joseph de- 
cided to buy out the family and 
operate the business himself. This ar- 
rangement continued until 1922 when 
he formed a family corporation with 
his own four sons and a daughter. 
The firm became the Jos. Poehlmann 
Baking Co., and was headed by Joseph 
until about nine years before his 
death in August, 1950. During those 
nine years he was chairman of the 
board and was looked to for advice 
and counsel by his family in opera- 
tion of the business. 

Mr. Poehlmann had been associated 
with his father and mother in the 
bakery from the time he was old 
enough to work and as a lad had 
delivered baskets of rolls and bread 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 


Wa / 
l/ 









...then | sez to the Boss: 

DON’T TIE MY HANDS! 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains’ 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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perior quality. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 


in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRISTATE MILLING 0. resis civ, s. oan. 
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POEHLMANN’S OLD AND NEW—Here are views of the original and present 
shops of the Jos. PoehlImann Baking Co. stores in Milwaukee. The original shop 
was located on what is now East Ogden Ave., home of the present bakery 
headquarters and main shop. Friederich Poehlmann, founder, is shown on the 
bottom step. His wife, Josephine, is on the upper step at the far left. The 
other people are employees. The present bakery, shown in the other photo. 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT--Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“xy-° 








was built in 1924. 


to customers. During the early years 
of the shop this delivering was done 
by foot and required the lad to start 
on his route about 4 a.m. Later, when 
a horse and cart were added, it per- 
mitted young Joseph to make his 
route “in style’ and, at the same time 
increase the number of people served. 

The growth in popularity of the 
Poehlmann rye bread followed to 
some extent the growth of Milwau- 
kee’s brewing industry which whetted 
the appetite for rye bread and cheese, 
sausage, and other “delicacies’’ with 
beer, for Milwaukeeans as well as its 
visitors. At one time the palm garden 
of a now famous Milwaukee brewery 
had a standing order for 250 loaves 
of Poehlmann rye bread each day to 
take care of the lunches for the ex- 
cursionists coming via boat on Lake 
Michigan from Chicago to visit Mil- 
waukee and the brewery. 


Expansions 


With the increase in demand for its 
bread and rolls, and for other bakery 
products as they were added, the 
Poehlmann bakery enjoyed a steady 
growth that necessitated several ex- 
pansions. In 1924 it erected its pres- 
ent modern two-story brick building 
which houses its production quarters 
and main store. 

Growth of the business expanded it 
from a single store operation to a 
Wholesale-retail business which, in 


1930 included six stores. During World 
War II, however, it was necessary to 
consolidate some retail operations 
and eliminate its wholesaling because 





FLOUR. 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


«HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 

















CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 


QUALITY 


IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every 
Purpose 


Vavier & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
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BAKERY-SPONSORED TEAM 
WINS U.S. TITLE 
SILVERTON, OHIO—The baseball 
team sponsored by Perkins Bakery, 
Silverton, Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb, 
was honored by the village council 
for winning the championship in the 
national Class C knothole baseball 
competition. At a council meeting, 
Mayor Wilmer F. Carmichael pre- 
sented each team member with a 
copy of the council resolution and an 
enlarged group photograph of the 

team. 








of the shortages of raw materials. 

At present four retail outlets are in 
operation, the main shop at its head- 
quarters at 528 East Ogden Ave.; a 
downtown combination coffee and 
pastry shop on East Wells St. at the 
bridge over the Milwaukee River; 
on West Center and North Third 
Streets, and on West Wells and North 
27th Streets. 

Starting with its founder, Fritz the 
Baecker, the Poehlmann operations 
have been based on a policy of quality 
in the goods produced. Also uppermost 
in the mind of the founder, as is the 
case with the present operators, has 
been the importance and necessity of 
trade associations at local, state and 
national levels, in order to enjoy the 
benefits provided by them. 

While the founder did not have the 
benefit of an association to help him 
with promotion ideas, he nevertheless 
passed down his convictions in this 
direction as exemplified by his early 
methods of advertising of using In- 
dian target practices to attract busi- 
ness. 

His son, Joseph, carried on, and 
showed his progressiveness by taking 
membership in the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America when it was or- 
ganized, and not only holding mem- 
bership in the local and state groups 
when they were organized, but also 
taking an active part in their opera- 
tion by holding several important of- 
fices. Mr. Poehlmann headed the na- 
tional group for one term; the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, Inc., for 
14 years; and the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. for 17 years, also serv- 
ing as the latter group’s secretary for 
20 years 

In turn, 
now 18 


Joseph’s son Fred, who 
president of the Poehlmann 
bakery, has also been honored with 
numerous offices in the various asso- 
ciations, and has served on many 
committees at the local, state and 
national levels. In 1951 when ARBA 
held its annual convention in Mil- 
waukee, Fred served as general con- 
vention chairman. He has also been 
president of the Wisconsin group, and 
now serves as treasurer. 

In addition to grandson, Fred, who 
is president and production manager, 
other members of the Poehlmann 
family active in the firm are Fred's 
sister, Eleanor, who is second vice 
president; brother John, who is first 
vice president; another brother, Wal- 
ter, who is treasurer, and brother, 
Herbert, who is secretary. 

To celebrate its anniversary, the 
Poehlmanns enjoyed a family dinner 
at which 27 members attended. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFs— 
JOINS PARROTT & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Parrott & Co., 
San Francisco, northern California 
broker for Holly Sugar Corp., an- 
nounces the appointment of Clyde 
Marshall as sales representative. Mr. 
Marshall will work under the direc- 
tion of A. E. Klein, manager of the 
sugar department, and will be pri- 
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marily engaged in calling on the in- 
dustrial trade. He has had five years 
of sales and merchandising experi- 
ence with California Packing Corp. 
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PALACE BREAD COMPANY 
BEGINS $320,000 PLANT 


CALGARY—Palace Bread Co., Ltd., 
Calgary, Alberta, is now erecting a 
new plant at a cost of $320,000 on 
58th Ave. Southeast at 2nd St. The 
plant will be one story in height and 
500 ft. by 130 ft. It will consist of 
plant, office and garage facilities. The 
building is of concrete construction 
and will occupy a three-acre site. 





GENERAL BAKING PLANS 
SPRING PLANT OPENING 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. — Construc- 

tion is well under way on the General 

Baking Company's new $1,600,000 

plant here 
Mr. Sauter said the company had 

decided to increase its new plant size 
and investment here from 45,000 to 
70,000 ft. of floor space and from 
$1,000,000 to $1,600,000 “because of 
the promise of the trade area and its 
possibilities. We see a much larger 
business potential now than we en 
visioned at the time we first launched 
our plans here.” 
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Joseph Sauter, director of engineer- 
ing for General Baking, said that 
plans are being pushed for the com- 
pletion and opening of the plant early 
next spring. The site of the plant 
covers 13 acres 

General Baking is operating at the 
present from the former Becker's 
Pakery plant here 

The new plant here will be the first 
Bond bread and cake plant in the 
seven. southeastern states. The 
nearest plants now are in New Or- 
leans and Norfolk, Va. General Bak- 
ing operates 46 plants in 18 states 
and has sales embracing 25. states, 
chiefly in the east and the midwest. 
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A. HAGAMAN BAKERY, 
ALBANY, N.Y., SOLD 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The A. Hagaman 
Company Bakery, 883 Madison Ave., 
established in Albany, N.Y., in 1884, 
has been sold to a group of bakery 
executives representing the Cross 
Baking Co., Montpelier, Vt. Purchase 
price was not revealed. 

The main building covers two acres 
and is six stories high. The Cross 
company, it was said, will devote the 
bakery’s facilities to producing dough- 
nut and pastry items under the brand 
name “Betsy which are at 
present distributed throughout Ver- 


Ross,” 
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mont, New Hampshire and northern 
New York by the Cross company. 

Purchasers of the concern are G. 
Landale Edson, president of the Cross 
Baking Co.; J. Raymond Bumgardner, 
production manager of the Cross com- 
pany; William F. Sturn, sales man- 
ager for the A. Hagaman Co.; Harold 
M. Traver, secretary-treasurer of the 
Hagaman company; and Gordon Sar- 
gent, office manager of the Albany 
concern. 

Mr. Edson will serve as president 
of the new concern; Mr. Bumgardner, 
vice president; Mr. Traver, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Extensive reorganization and wide 
improvements are planned by the new 
owners. 


———= BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILPRINT OPENS 2 OFFICES 


MILWAUKEE — Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, has announced the open- 
ing of new offices in two midwestern 
cities. Robert Long and William 
Masterson have opened their office 
at 3910 Lindell Blvd., Room 216, St. 
Louis 8, Mo. Another Milprint repre- 
sentative, Alan Chamberlin will be 
located at 725 Union Arcade Bldg., 
Davenport, Iowa. 





















It pays to stay in favor with the ladies. 
Every man knows that! And that’s just 
what you do when you pack in thrifty cot- 
. . for you satisfy their love of 


ton bags . 
a bargain! 


Your brand of feed becomes their favorite 
feed when you offer the added attraction 
—the added value—of good sewing mate- 
rial with every purchase. 


A smart new daytime dress for the homemaker, a 
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salesmen for you! 
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party frock for her daughter, bright curtains for 
the kitchen-—such items as these, made from cot- 
ton feed bags, are wonderful topics for conversation 
when the women get together. So get the ladies 
talking about your feed . . . they’re good salesmen 


for you. 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Memphis 1, Tennessee 


Please send 6 free samples of “1953 Pattern 
Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags.” 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN 2 SALES MEETINGS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. will sponsor 
two state sales meetings for sales 
managers, supervisors and sales per- 
sonnel of retail bakeries on Sunday 
afternoons of the first two weeks in 
April, 1954. 

The first of the two sales meetings 
will be held in Clarksburg and the 
following week in Charleston. Nation- 
al sales authorities will be invited as 
speakers and moderators as well as 
representatives of the bakery trade 
press. 

Ralph Thompson, president of the 
West Virginia association, said, “The 
meeting we held in Charleston this 
past spring was so successful that 
our baker members gave their whole- 
hearted endorsement to future meet- 
ings of this kind. In order to have 
fuller attendance, we are having two 
meetings, in the northern and south- 
ern parts of the state on successive 
week-ends.” 

Ed Johnson, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, said a questionnaire has been 
sent to all sales managers in the state 
asking them to list three subjects 
they would like to have discussed dur- 
ing the spring meetings. Officers and 
directors of the association will be in 
charge of the meetings and the two 
clinics will be identical in content. 
Complete details will be announced at 
a later date. 
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BESSIRE & COMPANY 
NAMES NEW PRESIDENT 


MEMPHIS — Bessire & Co., Inc., 
Memphis, has announced the return 
of Robert A. Bessire as president of 
that firm. Malcolm A. Jones will con- 
tinue as vice president in charge of 
dairy sales. Gene Lawson continues 
in charge of the bakery service de- 
partment. The firm is one of five Bes- 
sire companies, the others being 
located in Richmond, Va., Louisville, 
Columbus and Indianapolis. 
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FISHER APPOINTMENTS 

SALT LAKE CITY—Frederick L. 
Smith, representative of the W. E. 
Long Co., has been named general 
sales manager of the Fisher Baking 
Co. here. At the same time Don H. 
Fisher, president of the Fisher Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that J. O. 
Andrews, veteran of the Fisher firm 
for 23 years, has been named sales 
promotion manager and manager of 
distributorship for the firm. 
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NEW BAKE RITE PLANT 

STEVENS POINT, WIS. The 
Bake Rite Baking Co., has purchased 
three and one-quarter acres of land 
in Whiting on which it will build a 
new, modern bakery, according to 
C. A. Loomans, president and trea- 
surer. 





FUCHS BAKING CO. FLOAT 
WINS SECOND PLACE 


MIAMI—The float entered by the 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
in the recent Miami Junior Chamber 
of Commerce traffic safety parade 
won second place with a school safe- 
ty theme. The float carried a dozen 
posters patterned on life size traffic 
safety markers stationed in schools 
in the Miami area. Fuchs has been 
recognized for the continuous cam- 
paign which it has undertaken to 
promote’ traffic safety education 
among school children. 
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Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
| | is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 

| From which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
| our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 
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» BUORRKRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


; OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 


. eS iJ . é€ 
a ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity . 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harais, 7'reas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 



















































MEMBERS OFFICE &: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL, 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CiTy, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH, 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 











NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 














KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Grateful to U.S. 

James G. Gardiner, Canada’s min- 
ister of agriculture, thinks that 
Canada owes the U.S. a debt of grati- 
tude because of the decision to re- 
duce American wheat acreage. 

The U.S. intention to cut the sown 
area by 16 million acres, equal to two 
thirds of the total wheat acreage in 
Canada, would be of greater assis- 
tance to Canada in solving its wheat 
surplus problem than any other single 
measure, Mr. Gardiner declared. It 
will probably make it much easier 
for Canadians to sell wheat. 

Continuing, the minister said 
“From my discussions with experts 
on the other side of the line I am 
satisfied that they realize that we in 
western Canada must be able to grow 
wheat if we are to live there at all.” 
Mr. Gardiner pointed out that it was 
possible for the American farmer to 
reduce the given over to 
wheat and plant other crops instead 
whereas that was not the case in 
western Canada. 

Mr. Gardiner added that there had 
been a lot of talk about the plight of 
the western farmer but this did not 
conform with the facts. The big 
stockpile of wheat in the west was 
not a handicap but a good thing. 
There had been crop failures in the 
past and there likely would be others 
in the future and thus stocks on hand 
would help farmers in times of ad- 
versity. 

However, while Mr. Gardiner was 
speaking in one part of the parlia- 
ment buildings, another speaker was 
discussing the advantages likely to 
accrue from Canada following the 
U.S. example in slashing acreages. 
Roy Marler, president of the Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture, suggested 
production be reduced by 30° with 
the extra acreage sown to legumes 
and grass in order to remove the 
threat of another major grain glut 
next year. He advocated the revival 
of national acreage control legisla- 
tion to make this possible. 


acreage 


Flour Future 


What was in effect a picture of the 
situation in the whole Canadian mill- 
ing industry at the present time was 
described by Kenneth F. Wadsworth, 
president of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., when he spoke at the an- 
nual general meeting of stockholders. 

Mr. Wadsworth revealed that the 
volume of business his company was 
able to do for the first three months 
of the present fiscal year, beginning 
Aug. 1, 1953, was a little lower than 
for the same period last year. In- 
creased competition made it impos- 
sible for Maple Leaf to do business 
at a profit in some export markets, 
Mr. Wadsworth added. 

However, Mr. Wadsworth was hope- 
ful of some improvement as the year 
progressed. A clearcut forecast of 
business for the fiscal year was not 
possible in view of the problem of 
marketing Canada’s large wheat crop 
and the heavy carryover. The extent 
to which the milling industry would 
be affected by that problem remained 
difficult to appraise. Moreover, he 
continued, price competition and 
other marketing complications had 
developed in the U.K. following the 
British government's decision to dis- 
continue bulk purchasing of wheat 
and flour and return them to the 
hands of the private trade. 


Mr. Wadsworth announced that the 
company was proceeding with the 
program to modernize further the 
West Toronto plant and provide addi- 
tional grain storage capacity. 


U.K. Food Mission 


The British Food Mission, estab- 
lished in Ottawa seven years ago to 
take care of the many food agree- 
ments between Canada and the U.K., 
is closing down. 

Sir Andrew Jones, well known to 
the grain and flour traders because 
their products formed the bulk of 
the business worked, stated that 
closure resulted from the gradual 
process of turning from bulk buying 
to private trading which has taken 
place over the past two years. 


60 Bu. Wheat Club 


Because wheat yields have been in- 
creasing in Ontario in recent years, 
those responsible for the organization 
of the 50-Bushel Wheat Club have 
decided to change its name to the 60- 
Bushel Wheat Club. The competi- 
tions are sponsored by the Soil and 
Crop Improvement Assn. and the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 

Robert Armstrong of Ida took the 
top award this year with a sample of 
Drawbul wheat which produced 68.8 


bu. to the acre. Yields ranged from 
54.4 bu. to 69.6 bu., the sample of the 
second place winner, Charles Casey 
of King. 

Though Mr. Casey’s sample was 
higher in yield than that of the win- 
ner there were other offsetting fea- 
tures favoring Mr. Armstrong’s entry 
to put it into first place. Judging is 
based on weight to the bushel, ap- 
pearance, weight of 1,000 kernels, 
freedom from disease, and protein 
content and in these factors the win- 
ner scored heavily. 


Sterling Policy 


The restoration of sterling con- 
vertibility to enable trade to be un- 
dertaken freely with the U.S. and 
Canada is seen as a major necessity 
of future prosperity by many econ- 
omists. However, the British, in their 
capacity as bankers of the sterling 
area, have steadfastly refused to ease 
monetary controls because, they 
claim, gold and dollar reserves have 
still not reached the estimated safety 
level. 

Various forecasts have been made 
in connection with the date of resto- 
ration and many economists are fav- 
oring the spring of 1954 or, at least, 
sometime during that year. Britain’s 
increased prosperity allied to a re- 
serve now standing at more than $2.5 
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billion are favorable factors cited by 
observers. According to reports from 
official sources, however, the third 
factor of U.S. partnership must be 
added to insure permanent stability. 
Dr. W. F. Darke, agricultural ad- 
visor to the U.K. High Commissioner 
in Canada, speaking at the recent 
federal-provincial farm conference in 
Ottawa, stated that sterling funds 
“may” become convertible sometime 
next year. He cited as evidence 
Britain’s recent “revolution’’—the de- 
termined movement away from eco- 
nomic controls, especially in the food 
trades, and the better economic at- 
mosphere of the British Isles. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GRAIN EXPORTS RISE 


VANCOUVER—Grain exports from 
British Columbia ports in October 
rose to 12,391,431 bu., according to 
figures issued by the Vancouver Mer- 
chants Exchange. Of this total, Van- 
couver shipments were 10,119,913 bu. 
with 5,741,939 bu. consigned to the 
U.K.-Continent, 3,486,827 bu. to Japan, 








812,046 bu. to Central and South 
America and 76,160 bu. to South 
Africa. 


New Westminster shipments last 
month were 692,691 bu. Prince Rupert 
moved 689,546 bu. and Victoria 523,- 
040 bu. 

Exports for the first three months 
of the new crop year from B.C. ports 
were 28,744,225 bu., which compares 
with 25,600,242 bu. in the same period 
last season. Present indications are 
that shipments this month will equal, 
if not exceed, the October movement. 








Overseas N ewsnotes --.- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.S. Sterling Sales 


No great enthusiasm has been 
aroused in Europe in connection with 
the U.S. government's offer to sell 
farm surpluses for sterling. The U.K. 
has taken tobacco while West Ger- 
many accepted soybeans and tobacco. 
Beyond that, little business has de- 
veloped. 

The main reason behind the failure 
to take advantage of what appeared 
to be an attractive scheme for Euro- 
pean importing countries is that most 
countries cannot afford extra imports, 
even in exchange for their own cur- 
rencies. Others have found it difficult 
to accept the terms of the offer in 
view of the insistence of the sponsors 
that shipments must not replace ex- 
isting sources of supply. The fear is 
that the “dumping” of U.S. surpluses, 
as some critics have described the 
scheme, perhaps unfairly in view of 
American attempts to prevent dump- 
ing, would throw the European mar- 
ket out of balance and damage the 
interests of those countries regularly 
producing the commodities involved. 

European reaction was summarized 
by Sicco Mansholt, Netherlands min- 
ister of agriculture, when he claimed 
that to accept the offer would mean 
cutting down imports from abroad or 
increasing home consumption. ‘We 
are not prepared to do either,’”’ he 
declared. 


Premiums 

The British are having premium 
trouble as a result of the major 
switch to free enterprise trading. The 
giving away of premiums has not yet 
reached major proportions and the 
flour milling industry is not gravely 


affected so far. One chain of stores, 
however, is stated to be giving away 
bread as an inducement to customers 
while gifts are being made to self- 
rising flour consumers. 

Considerable trade criticism was 
voiced when the National Savings 
Committee, a government organiza- 
tion concerned with securing loans by 
the sale of redeemable stamps, an- 
nounced with some pride that a flour 
miller was giving stamps in return 
for a given number of coupons clipped 
from his packages. The committee 
claimed that a number of flour manu- 
facturers were offering saving stamp 
gift schemes to encourage their cus- 
tomers to buy flour and help the cause 
of national savings at the same time. 

Despite this official statement, 
trade sources state that few flour 
firms have adopted the premium sys- 
tem yet, although the heavy compe- 
tition now troubling the trade may 
lead to more unorthodox methods to 
capture customers. 


FAO Conference 


The seventh conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization opened 
in Rome Nov. 23 with delegates at- 
tending from 68 member countries. 
The proceedings are expected to last 
three weeks. 

A report of world prospects be- 
tween now and 1956-57 suggests that 
the continual gradual increase of ag- 
ricultural production can be expected 
to last in all parts of the world for 
the next four years. The greatest rate 
of progress is planned for the Far 
East where food supplies are still be- 
low the inadequate pre-war level, 
and in Latin America where the rate 


of population 
high. 

Among the conclusions reached in 
the report is that if, because of the 
fear of surpluses, there was a general 
scaling down of production plans the 
result might be a continuation of 
past shortages and inadequate levels 
of nutrition since there can be little 
doubt that a high rate of population 
growth will continue for some years 
to come. 


Sack Sizes 


British agricultural workers do not 
like the large size sacks commonly 
used in the U.K. Grain is handled in 
four bushel sacks and the workers 
complain of the heavy weights they 
have to carry and the risk of injury 
resulting therefrom. 

The U.K. agricultural industry is 
not as highly mechanized as that of 
North America and mechanical han- 
dling facilities are the exception 
rather than the rule. The workers are 
pressing for the introduction of what 
is known as the hundredweight sack 
which, by British measurements, 
weighs 112 lb. They might be willing 
to go up to 130 lb. but at that point 
they stick. 

The millers and the transportation 
authorities, on the other hand, pre- 
fer the present four bushel sack be- 
cause it permits speedier loading and 
easier stacking. 

One agricultural correspondent 
stated “This question of heavy sacks 
would never arise if the members of 
the modern generation were as tough 
as their fathers. It used to be con- 
sidered that the adult farm worker 
who could not carry a sack of wheat 
on his back was not much of a man.” 


growth is extremely 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS NET DIPS 


DESPITE RISE 


IN FLOUR SALES 





Decline Blamed on Increased Cost of Operations—W ork- 
ing Capital Increases by $39,023—Regular 
Dividends Paid 


TORONTO—Flour sales made by 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., increased in both the domestic 
and export markets during the finan- 


lationship with the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The company made advances 
on account of grain taken into the 
elevators from producers and due to 
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ly instalments while a total dividend 
of $1.60 was paid on each share of 
common stock. 

The controlled company, Inter City 
Baking Co., Ltd., Mr. Hutchison re- 
ported, had satisfactory 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1953 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe — 
RESIGNS AS SECRETARY 

EVANSTON, ILL.-Announcement 
has been made by H. R. Gill, execu- 
tive vice president of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn., that Don- 
ald S. Frey, secretary of the associa- 
tion, has resigned effective Dec. 31. 
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) I r 4 i prov n nd municipal taxes 291,542.10 $49,940.04 
} I er 
| oe . GOOD JUDGMENT 
} Pr i decline in inventory values 125,¢ 
I’! idvert ng xpenditures 125,000.00 4100,133.2 
} 
Authori | 
200 f no par alu ommon stock 
‘ 15,¢ 7% cumulative preferred stock of 
} Iss ed: [ae 
| 147,689 shares of no par value common stock 2,993,780.00 
| 15,0 har 7 umu e preferred stock of 
$1 ‘) Wee errr rrrrererererre reer rie et 1,500,000. 06 4,4 TSO. 
Earr Ce) ee ee ee er ee ee eee er 6,574,090.91 . 5 . - > i 
; Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
' $13,877,9 - 1 ° . : 
F Contingent liabilities— ans more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
} On customers’ paper under discount ....5.+++.+++++-+00+ $ 108,834.00 ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
ee Oe ae ee ee oy See skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
Balance Aug hi: NED 3s a aka Vameaeauieie ie nee o teow wwe 6,508,016 aie " C ‘ 
Net operating profit for the year ended Aug. 31, 1953......8 989,270.68 * "8086-88 milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ope § 38,489.23 ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
| Det Wa eae, “161,198.42 “Ogilvie” 
Directors’ fees 6,619.71 B 
Fe See aesvis near nanents ro Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
Provision for income taxes...........- 364,139.62 656,764.15 judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
poiaietaes e. sia < Pg el : alice? 
392.600.88 it’s wise to buy quality! 
I idends fron ment in the controlled 
company AP Pee ere area eee 68,789.50 
Incom rom investments 6,080.40 74,869.90 407,376.43 em 
f Ded 6,915,393.31 Hau 
l dend umulative preferred tock . - 105,000.00 
‘ > iend on common stock .. ka eae eee 236,302.40 341,302.40 
} Balance Aug 1, 1953, per consolidated balance sheet.... ° ; $ ¢ 74,090.91 
{ 
) 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


~ JAMES RICHARDSON & Sons 


a= < LIMITED 
.. = GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 






THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat— Edmonton 


N " Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 









# CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 
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ITS INTHE RECORD | CANADA'S 







SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN cReay oe. MONARCH 


NELSON 


ROLLED OATS 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


. | ay ecialists in [Tlillin 
Robin Hood Flour lanadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
Mills and Sales Offices. VAN( VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 





























WINNIPEG + TORONT alelul:14. ake). | ae wouter Col henae). | PURITY THREE STARS 

——st oreo ae GREAT WEST -« CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 

+ DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” meee CANADA Ea MILLS Seen TED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON'’ TORONTO. CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 













Sd ALL 


“HASTINGS” MiG am CABLE CODES 
Montreal NOR KOY USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta ; 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Texas College Wins 
in Grain Judging 


KANSAS CITY For the third 
straight year a judging team repre- 
senting Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, won the National Collegiate 
Grain Testing contest in Kansas City 
Nov. 24. Sponsored by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, the con- 
test attracted 10 college judging 
teams 

The Texas Tech team won with a 
point total of 5,183.4 out of a possible 
6,000 points. Second place went to 
Oklahoma A.&M. College, and the 
University of Nebraska was. third. 
Other teams entered were from Kan- 
sas State College, University of Min- 


nesota, University of Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pan- 
handle A.&M. College, Washington 
State College and South Dakota 


State College. 

Individual honors went to Leighton 
B. Roberts, a student of Oklahoma 
A.&M. Gold medals were awarded 
to members of the winning team, as 
well as a silver trophy. An awards 
dinner for the group was held at the 
Hotel President in the’ evening. 
Toastmaster was Walter H. Atzen- 
weiler, agricultural commissioner of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and a 
speaker was Warren Root, Root 
Grain Co., a former president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


BAKERIES PUT EMPHASIS 
ON PRODUCTION TRAINING 


OKMULGEEF, OKLA. Baking 
companies throughout the U.S. are 
becoming more and more aware of 
the importance of placing technically 
trained bakers in the key jobs in 
their production departments — such 
as foremen, superintendents, and 
production managers, according to 
J. C. Summers, school manager. 

Two baking companies, one in 
Kansas and the other in Arkansas, 
have already sent promising em- 
ployees to the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, for 
technical training. Now one of the 
largest baking companies in the 
Southwest, operating many plants in 
this territory, has decided to send 
some of their promising men to the 
school for training. They will take 
the complete three semester course. 
One or more men from this company 
will be enrolled in the January class. 

The school recently issued a new 
folder entitled, “Baking Career 
Field for Young Men and Women.” 
The folder outlines the school’s physi- 
cal facilities and its course of in- 
struction. Included are 11 pictures of 
class procedure and one of the Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn. advisory board, 
sponsor of the school. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
DIRECTORS NOMINATED 


CHICAGO-—-The nominating com- 
mittee of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
has announced the following nomina- 
tions for two-year terms on the 
board of directors: 

E. H. Goldsmith, Bakers Associ- 
ates. Inc.; Alfred W. Koss, American 
Bakeries Co.; Stanley A. Kretchman, 
Elgin Foods, Inc.; Fred W. Nicolai, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and John W. 
Ream, Wagner Baking Corp. All are 
from Chicago 

C. G. Hill, Continental Baking Co., 
Chicago, immediate past president, 
will serve ex-officio as a member of 
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the board for one year. The club year 
ends Jan. 27. 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee are: C. J. Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., chairman; Franklin 
J. Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Inc.; 
Cc. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc.; Paul 
FE. Clissold, Baking Industry maga- 
zine; Robert J. Rick, Eagle Baking 
Co., Inc.; and E. J. Sperry, E. J. Sper- 
ry Industrial Publications, all of Chi- 
cago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RISING COSTS DRIVE BREAD 
PRICES UP IN OMAHA AREA 


OMAHA~—-Bread here is going up 
2¢ a loaf. 

Harold LeMap, vice president of the 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., announced 
the price rise for Peter Pan bread. 
Omar, Inc., announced it would make 
a similar price increase. 

Other major bakeries in Omaha and 
Council Bluffs indicated they also 
will hike prices. 

The increase will make the price 
of bread to the consumer 22¢ for a 
20-0z. loaf. The new wholesale price 
will be 18%¢. 

The last general bread price hike 
here came in November last year, 
when major companies raised their 
price l¢. 

Increases in material and labor 
costs are responsible for the latest 
increase, Mr. LeMar said. “Since June 
1, the price of shortening has nearly 
doubled and flour has gone up nearly 
$1 a sack,” Mr. LeMar said. “Our 
union contract represents a 10% in- 
crease in labor costs.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—For the second week 
Canadian wheat and flour export 
sales moved upward, to reach 5,480,- 
000 bu. for the week ended Nov. 27 
with International Wheat Agreement 
wheat sales accounting for 2,784,000 
bu of that total. Of the IWA buyers 
Germany and Japan led the field with 
700,000 and 688,000 bu., respectively. 
Other IWA wheat sales_ included 
403,000 bu. to the Netherlands, 347,- 
000 to Norway, 281,000 to Ireland, 
245,000 to Belgium and 120,000 to 
Ecuador. Class 2 wheat sales were 
just under 1,700,000 bu., with destina- 
tions and quantities as follows: U. K. 
790,000 bu., Japan 382,000, Germany 
347,000, Peru 109,000 and Colombia 
66,000 bu. 

Flour sales for the week amounting 
to 1,102,000 bu. were up for the 
week and included 312,000 bu. des- 
tined for IWA countries and 790,000 
bu. sold on Class 2 account. 








“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFte—— 


ABA HEAD GUEST OF 
NEW YORK BAKERS CIUB 


NEW YORK — Approximately 125 
attended the first fall meeting and 
luncheon of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., 
which was held in the Hotel Astor 
Nov. 19. Among the guests present 
was Lewis G. Graeves, president of the 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently elected chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

The Bakers’ Club annual Christ- 
mas Party will be held in the Hotel 
Astor Dec. 15, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank X. Ragan, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and chairman 
of the club entertainment committee. 
Guests will be welcome at the party 
this year. 

E. J. Ranney, American Food Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Brooklyn and chair- 


man of the club’s golf committee, 
presented sterling silver platters and 
golf trophies, properly inscribed, to 
the top golfers in their respective 
classes. They were: Class A—FE. Mc- 
Cauliff, Glyco Products, Inc.; 
B—D. R. Rice, Continental Baking 


Class 


Co.; Class C—J. F. McCarthy, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America. 

The speaker of the meeting was 
Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, president of 
the American Heritage Foundation, 
and chairman of the board of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. He discussed the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
having just completed a trip in that 
part of the world. He described what 
is going on in those countries, and 
spoke of what is being accomplished 
by the Crusade for Freedom and 
Radio Free Europe. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


You Think You Got 
Troubles? No Bagels 


NEW YORK—A strike by 40 mem- 
bers of the AFL Teamsters Union, 
drivers of bagel trucks in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, has shut 
off all deliveries of this product in 
this area. Pay, overtime and vaca- 
tions are the issues involved. 

While this commodity is not a tre- 
mendous seller in New York, ac- 
counting for, it is estimated roughly, 
about 60,000 to 65,000 sacks of flour, 
its addicts are practically fanatical in 
their devotion to it. 

A bagel gourmet will brook no 
substitutes for his cherished meal of 
bagels covered with cream cheese 
and lox but to the uninitiated, un- 
appreciative, they are a tough, teeth 
breaking proposition. 

There is no indication of when the 
strike will end, but the New York 
Evening World-Telegram in its brief 
story titled: “Bagel Drought Proves 
Hard Fact to Swallow,”” summarizes 
the situation in its first sentence 
Quote: “Somewhere the sun is shin- 
ing. And somewhere children shout 
But there is no joy in Gotham, for 
the bagels have run out.” 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











x} Px} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


x] 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 2 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN F]_LOUR pomesnic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, ULS.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ' Westert 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at eievVators we own and operate 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR <sees 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL 
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KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York San Francisco 





LAUT 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





i pawe 14) 
week and averaged 48%, compared 
with the previous week’s 11%. Bak- 
ers took 81% of bookings. Operations 
averaged 100%. Prices closed 10¢ 
lower on family flour and on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points Nov. 28: Carlots, family short 
patent $7.100 7.50, standard patent 
$6.70@6.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent in paper bags $6.25@6.35, 
standard patent $6.1546.25, straight 
grade $6.10% 6.20. Truck lots 20-50¢ 
higher on all grades. 


(Conti 


Texas: There was no improvement 
in demand last week, and sales were 
still only 10 to 15% of capacity. Run- 
ning time was maintained at three to 
four days, same as for weeks past. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
clears were a shade higher. Quota- 
tions Nov. 27: Extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.30, high patent $6.70@7.00; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.304 
6.40: first clears, unenriched, $4.754 
4.85, delivered TCP 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales slumped sharp- 
ly from the previous period in the 
central states area during the week 
ending Nov. 27. Total sales were es- 
timated at around 25 to 30% of ca- 
pacity as compared to 50 to 55% a 
week earlier. 

Prices were somewhat lower, made 
possible by reduced premiums on cash 
wheat and higher returns on mill- 
feeds. However, this seemed only to 
intensify the waiting attitude of 
prospective buyers. The lull applied to 
all types of flour. However, directions 
picked up for family flour. Soft wheat 
trade dipped, with business consist- 
ing almost entirely of one and two 
ear orders, apparently for immediate 
needs. 


Quotations Nov. 27: Spring top 
patent $6.42 6.65, standard $6.374a 


6.55, clear $5.70 6; hard winter short 
$6.25 6.30, 95° patent $6.1576.20, 
clear $5.09; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $6.82407.22, standard 
$5.2147 6.50, clear $4.46@6.25 

St. Louis: Fairly good demand for 
flour was reported last week. Ship- 
ping directions were good. Demand 
for clears and low grades was still 
fair to good 

Quotations Nov. 27: 
tons: Family, 


In 100-lb. cot- 
top soft patent $6.10, 


top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.45. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $5.80, 
pastry $4.90, soft straights $5.05, 


clears $4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35, standard $6.20, clears $5.15: 
spring short patent $6.80, standard 
$6.70, clears $6.35 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were ir- 
regulariy lower in the local market 
last week with trading activity prac- 
tically stagnated due to the holiday. 
Spring wheat flours dipped late in the 
week with quotations ranging from 
5 to 18¢ lower. Hard winters moved 
in the same pattern, losing about &¢ 
Soft wheat flours, however, were 
definitely on the firm side and closed 
unchanged to 10¢ higher. 


Buying activity in springs and hard 
winters during the week was just 
about enough to eke out current re- 
quirements. Most dealers reported 
that springs were pretty well sold 
through January with a scattered few 
covering until the middle of February. 
Hard winters were about in the same 
category, although inventories were 
not believed to be as heavy. On the 
soft wheat lines, however, holdings 
were believed to be abnormally light, 
indicating a relatively sound basis for 
the current stability in that type of 
flour. Most bakers were estimated to 
be operating on less than one month's 
supply of flour. 

Quotations Nov. 28: Spring short 
patents $6.93@7.03, standards $6.83 @ 
6.93, high gluten $7.45@7.55, first 
clears $6.3246.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.80@6.90, standards $6.60% 
6.70; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.75@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.62, high ratio $6.12@7.32; 
family $8.47. 


Buffalo: Production of flour in this 
area showed a downward trend last 
week due to the holiday. 

New sales of flour were reported 
quiet, with most of the business turn- 
ing out to be fill-in buying by brokers 
and a few of the larger bakeries in 
the East that are supplied by this 
area. The trade is of the opinion that 
bookings on flour which was sold 
some time back are beginning to thin 
out, and on any favorable market 
some new business should be put on 
mills’ books. Directions, while not too 
heavy the past week, were sufficient 
to keep mills running up to at least 
85% of capacity. 

Price reductions were shown on a 
few grades of flour, being mostly on 
the spring high glutens and stand- 
ards, while the hard southwestern 
types pretty well held their own as 
against the previous week’s sheets. 
Winter varieties were being offered 
unchanged. 

Local bakers and chains were using 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing *Guaranteed - 











countries—— purchases Wheat Flour 

Austria ....... CGF sneaseq 8 “esdyrs 
Belgium Pa 23,883 278 iy 
Bolivia ....... 1,042 eee 304 
Brasit ..cscnes eS >) er ae 
Ceylon. LO.288 
Costa Rica ; 4 
Cuba 12 1,129 
Denmark .... : 
Dom. Republic 13 158 
Eeuador 27 
MORE ccccesce BACBE saciecs 1,889 
El Salvador .. 735 37 194 
Germany o5,116 1,661 
eee 12,860 von 
(Giuatemala 1,256 SS 1 
Haiti ? 1,837 : ist 
Hionduras . 551 $5 175 
leeland ; 104 3 29 
BBGES  kcsciecs i 0! Sr ere 
Indonesia 6,246 127 
Ireland =... 10,105 a 
Ierael ..... ‘ 
Se eta 
Japan 18,5 
BOTGRN 20 00s% | | eas 
ee Gee —s#a-<a6 
Lebanon .... 2,756 ities eure 
Liberia. 73 ti 
Mexico . 192 
Netherlands 2,666 1 1 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 179 
Norway Sit s1 
Panama i 
Peru 193 1s 
Philippines 1,00 
Portugal 1,667 54 
Saudi Arabia . 
Spain . 7,922 
Sweden ....... 919 aseuee 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8S. Africa 2,053 
Vatican State . $551 3 ....--. 
Venezuela 27 st 
Yugoslavia 

Total 16,650 11,298 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 

Balance . 

*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guar 
confirmed by CCC through Noy B4, 19 


20, 1953 


= Exporting countries 
——United Statest 


il sales 
Total Australiat Canada France} Total 
4 Hou q 
" li 
1,141 181 1,62 
171 8 299 
1,889 1,889 
231 73 
] 644 §.9 
i 94 
140 
s1 11 
1 1,1 1 
1.5488 1.9 
is 
i 
11 17 
, +9 
. 601 
1 i) 1 9 
1 s 1 
1 iw : 
190 
110 
1516 ’ 
11 
097 3,097 
) 5,600 7 7,653 
85S 
l it ? ' 
s ) 1 ‘1 67 1.1 
1 71 
bye ‘ Feb 28 19 s 
Wi it «our ] } 1 X 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Nov, 20, 


Importing 
territory 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo . 1,102 is 
NETHERLANDS. 


(Juota for 
crop yeat 


6 Islands ‘ 67 il 


Surinam 255 i 
PORTUGAL: 


Amos CPWA) cove cesses 555 9 
Cape Verde Ilslands ° it 
Macau .. 1st 
Mozambique (PEA) . 671 
Portuguese Guinea .... 17 
Portuguese India Py is 
st. Thome and Principe 48 
FOO based Gives nenesee 26 


*Subject within the 


country. 


to remainder being 


Exportir 


United State Canada 


1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


countries total sales 


Australia Total Balance* 


iifiled guaranteed quantity of the 


fill-in methods to keep their storage 
up to their ideas of requirements. A 
strong demand still is being reported 
from this end because of the move- 
ment of baked goods which remains 
at a high rate throughout this area. 
Industrial activity, while cut to a 
certain point, still remains practically 
at a peak. 

Quotations Nov. 28: Spring family 
$8.33@8.35, high gluten $17.574@ 7.60, 
short patents $7.070 7.10, standards 
$6.98 @7, first clears $6.38@6.41; hard 
winter standard $6.65@6.68, | first 
clears $6.354 6.38; soft winter short 
patents $5.77@5.80, straights $5.67@ 
5.70, first clears $4.93 4.95. 

New York: Trading last week was 
stagnant to light, with holiday at- 
mosphere prevailing. Routine hand- 
to-mouth sales were made, with the 
trade showing practically no inter- 
est in business and in many cases in- 
cluding Friday with the Thanksgiving 
vacation. 

The trade continued to use up pur- 
chases of two or three weeks ago, re- 
fraining from anything beyond fill- 
ins in the hope that a break in prices 
will provide the opportunity to buy in 
greater quantity. 

The fairly active pace of shipping 
directions, in addition to indicating 
good holiday buying of baked goods, 
has reduced balances on all types of 
flours to small figures. Many spring 
wheat flour users were covered till 
Jan. 1, and heavy southwestern oper- 
ators turned to. price-date-of-ship- 
ment business to avoid extended com- 
mitments. 

Scattered lots of Pennsylvania soft 
winters were available for quick ship- 
ment where mills picked up wheat, 
but they were not anxious or able to 
offer broadly for 120-day shipment. 

Quotations Nov. 28: Spring family 
flour $8.45, high glutens $7.40@7.50, 
standard patents $6.75@6.85, clears 
$6.30@6.50; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.74@6.84, standard patents 
$6.5406.64; high ratio soft winters 
$6.100 7.30, straights $5.20@5.40. 

Pittsburgh: Last week was a quiet 
week for the sale of flour. Most mill 
representatives gave this report, and 
flour jobbers and brokers joined in 
in this opinion. A few said they had 
moderate sales of both hard Kansas 
and spring patents as fill-ins, several 
reporting sales of 5,000 bags of hard 
Kansas on p.d.s. deliveries. No long 
commitments were made, mostly 30 
days and a very few extending to 60 
days on soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours and also on family patents. 

Thanksgiving Day buying was stat- 
ed to have been very good at both re- 
tail and wholesale bakeries, and many 
retail bakeries stated they had used 
mixes extensively in the baking of 
sweet goods. 

Advertised family flour had satis- 
factory sale last week, and directions 
were good. Unadvertised brands had 
only fair with directions also 
only fair. Directions on other flours 
stated to be fair. The cold 
weather of the past week stimulated 
the sale of bakery merchandise, es- 
pecially in sweet goods. 

Quotations Nov. 28: 
bakers standard 


sale, 


were 


Hard Kansas 
patent $6.45 76.66, 
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medium patent $6.50@6.76, short pat- 
ent $6.6006.86; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.807 6.90, medium patent $6.85 
26.95, short patent $6.90@7, clears 
$6.254 6.76, high gluten $7.35@7.51; 
family patent, advertised brands $8.05 
a8.35, other brands $7.100 7.36; pas- 
try and cake flour $5.254 7.39 


Philadelphia: The combination of 
holiday influences and a heightened 
price-consciousness among bakers and 
jobbers placed additional restraint 
upon dealings in the local flour mar- 
ket last week. Trade slowed almost 
to a standstill, with hand-to-mouth 
orders responsible for the only activ- 
ity. Meanwhile, prices shifted in a 
narrow range and finished the week 
unchanged from the previous week 

Shipping directions were said to be 
in larger volume. This was responsi- 
ble for a steady reduction in the 
amount of flour on mill books, and 
more and more of the trade will be 
obliged to acquire supplemental 
stocks before very long. However, the 
indication was that-——barring a sud- 
den change in the picture—most re- 
ordering would involve small quanti- 
ties for early shipment. 

Some spring wheat flour users are 
reported to be covered pretty well 
into December but with the Christ- 
mas holidays coming along, they 
would prefer to be amply supplied in 
last-minute demand for baked 
goods exceeds preliminary estimates 
Balances of hard winter flours are 
also said to be relatively light. The 
decision to defer commitments seems 
common to operators of all establish- 
ments. There is some thinking that 
any departure from this attitude is 
unlikely until after the turn of the 
year, unless conditions undergo a de- 
cided change 

Quotations Nov. 28: Spring high 
gluten $7.60 7.70, short patent $7.15 
25, standard $7.1007.20, first 
clear $6.5006.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.754 
6.85; soft winter western $5.65% 5.90, 
nearby $5.204 5.40 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
again draggy and quiet last week with 
sales in small volume even though 
prices tended towards easiness. Buy- 
ers appeared to be extremely reluc- 
tant to enter the market for future 
deliveries, and the small volume of 
business was chiefly on hard winters 
to take care of urgent needs and re- 
placement purposes. 

Both soft winters and _north- 
ern springs were even quieter than 


case 


M7 


hard winters, with little interest 
being shown on either type, other 
than for buyers in need of addi- 
tional requirements. Cracker and 


cookie bakers’ production usually ex- 
periences a slight falling off in De- 
cember and the majority of this trade 
is still working on these contracts. 
Northern springs continue to show a 
decrease in consumption and the de- 
cline in prices during the week was 
apparently no incentive to buyers. 
Cake flour sales were some better, al- 
though there is still much room for 
improvement. 

Shipping directions were fairly good 
to about as expected. Stocks on hand 
show a slight decrease, which is not 
unusual for this period. Export flour 
very quiet, with only 
moderate inquiries received and ac- 
tual sales were even less to both 
Europe and the Americas. The week’s 
business was extremely quiet. 

Quotations, Nov. 27, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35 746.50, 
standard $6.2046.35, first clear $4.70 
spring wheat bakery short 


business was 
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patent $6.80@7, standard $6.65@6.90, 
first clear $6.40@6.60, high gluten 
$7.254 7.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.30@5.60, straight $4.90@5.15, 
first clear $4.20@4.55, high ratio cake 
$5.60@6; Pacific Coast cake $7.25@ 
7.45, pastry $6.60@6.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was dor- 
mant last week so far as exports 
were concerned, and milling activity 
was still considerably below capacity. 
Domestic business is good so far as 
deliveries on outstanding contracts 
are concerned, but buyers are confin- 
ing their purchases to nearby require- 
ments and are not going ahead, with 
the result that mills have far less 
business on their books than they did 
at this time a year ago. Prices were 
down slightly. Quotations Nov. 27: 
Family patent $7.90, bluestem $6.95, 
bakery $7.06, pastry $6.45. 


Portland: Flour bookings show lit- 
tle increase with only a fair domestic 
business and little export. Some mills 
are grinding on Army business, but 
this is confined to a few of the mills. 
Mills are relying chiefly on domestic 
trade but are hoping the new govern- 
ment deal outside of IWA will devel- 
op some business. The holiday at mid- 
week slowed down buying. 

Quotations Nov. 27: High gluten 
$7.49, all Montana $7, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.10, bluestem bakers 
$7.03, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, whole 
wheat 100% $6.44, graham $6.23, 
cracked wheat $5.95. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in east- 
ern Canada is confined to amounts 
moving into regular outlets, and there 
are no signs of the special orders, 
measured in the thousands of tons, 
that have served to swell export fig- 
ures in the past few years. 

The trade is in the grip of a re- 
cession, but since the causes are so 
obvious, it does not bring the de- 
spondency it might if conditions were 
brought about by unknown factors. 
The heavy stocks held by the im- 
porting countries, hopes that prices 
may fall and, last but not least, the 
transition from control to freedom 
in the U.K. all contribute to the lack 
of action on the part of normal buy- 
ers. 

Domestic business, as a result, is 
strongly competitive as mills en- 
deavor to replace their lagging ex- 
port business with home sales. The 
entry of the smaller mills, hitherto 
engaged wholly in the export trade, 
provides a competitive factor, particu- 
larly when they throw caution to 
the winds and endeavor to take busi- 
ness at uneconomic prices. Quotations 
Nov. 28: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.60@12 bbl., bakers 
$10.107@10.40 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts in 98’s cotton mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
showing some signs of tapering off, 
but sales still continue to be made, 
particularly to the U.K. market. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: Export $4.25 100 Ib.. 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Domestic $10 
bbl. 

The supply of winter wheat avail- 
able or, more properly, that farmers 
are willing to sell, is small. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28: $1.63@1.66 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers are watching very closely the lat- 
est developments resulting from the 
announcement that the U.S. govern- 
ment will offer wheat for export 
either as whole grain or flour at 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago 


Spring family . » $ a 

Spring top patent 6.420 6.65 
Spring high gluten a 

Spring short . a 

Spring standard 6.37@6.55 
Spring first clear . 5.70@6.00 
Hard winter family a8.05 
Hard winter short . 6.254 6.30 
Hard winter standard 6.154 6.20 
Hard winter first clear W509 
Soft winter family a 

Soft winter short patent 6.82@ 7.22 
Soft winter standard 5.214 6.50 
Soft winter straight . "a 

Soft winter first clear 4.460 6.25 
Rye flour, white 1S3L@aae 
Rye flour, dark 607 4.01 
Semolina, blend, bulk 7.99 8.65 


New York 


Spring family $ @s.45 
Spring high gluten 7.40@ 7.50 
Spring short. a 
Spring standard 6.75 @ 6.85 
Spring first clear 6.30% 6.50 
Hard winter short 6.740 6.84 
Hard winter standard 6.540@6.64 
Hard winter first clear a 
Soft winter short patent a 
Soft winter straight 200 5.40 
Soft winter first clear a 
Rye flour, white ised 4.90 
Rye flour, dark 1 
Semolina, standard, bulk S.52@ 8.87 
Seattle 
Family patent $ azo Sper 
Bluestem w6h.95 ha 
Bakery grades . “76 Wi 
Pastry M645 


*100-1b papers +100-lb. export cottons f 


delivery: 


Mpls Kans. City {fSt. Louls Ruffalo 
$6.23G 7.85 $ ui $ 1 $8. 33q78.35 
a ' 1 @ 
6.76@6.83 i ' 7.57 @7.60 
6.214 6.28 “ #680 7.07% 7.10 
6.11la@ 6.18 1 at 0 6.98@ oo 
5.71@ 5.81 1 WO35 CBS@G41 
a 6.50@ 7.70 w7.90 ' 

a > 96 @6.07 W635 “ 

1 > ki” 97 “a6.20 6.650 6.468 

' 1500 4.8 o5.15 6.35 @6.38 

a a a6.10 a 

' “a 1 T7m@ 5.80 

a a “a ' 

a a @5.05 5.67@ ” 

r] a a4.60 ora 
1.010 4.06 a wW4.73 1704.7 
8.26@ 3.31 a“ a 3.08 1.9507 3.98 
7.850 7.95 a WS.65 “ 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 


$ a $ WS.AT SS.05@8.35 § “ 
7.60@ 7.70 7.45@7.55 7.35@7.61 7.2h007.50 
7.150 7.25 6.934 7.03 6900 7.00 6.80@7.00 


7.10@7.20 6.830 6.93 680@6.90 6.654 6.90 


6.50@ 6.60 6.320 6.52 6.25 @ 6.76 6.40@ 6.60 
6.807 6.90 6800 6.90 8.600 6.86 6.35 06.50 
6.750 6.85 6.60@6.70 6.450@6.66 6. 2006.35 
1 a a iL7ea50 
a a“ a 5.30@5.60 
a 275.62 a 1.905.125 
a “a a“ 1200 4.55 
180d 4.90 a 1.70@ 4.77 " 
“ a ..98 4.27 at 
a 1 S47 GU SSG ! 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


ing top patent SIL G0 12.00 BILLS 12.20 
kers 10.100 10.40 1015410 60 
nter exportst @ 4.26 “ 


a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 


in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarize 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tin 1f 


Chicago Minneapoli 


ad from the market reviews, are based on 
)0-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at Indicated points 
8 Buffalo 


Philadelphia Roston 


Bran $48.50 49.50 $45.00@45.50 $50.00051.00 $ “56.50 $ 56.00 
Standard midds 50.004 50.50 Tie LL 51.50@52.50 moT.H0 a hee 
Flour midds 19.504 51.00 “m46.00 51.00 52.00 a“ ” 
Red dog 51.00% 51.50 “Avo 52.000 53.00 WHT HO “ 
Kansas City St. Loui Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $42.50@43.25 $45.25@45.75 § Wh2.00 $52.00G53.00 § ‘t 
Shorts 14.500 45.25 8.250 48.75 @54.00 64.00@55.00 “ 
Mill run a“ a a a 145.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $is.00d@ 50.00 $50 007 53.00 $56.000 58.00 


Winnipeg 26.00 @ 40.00 


38.00 @ 42.00 16.00@50.00 





UNITED STATES VISI 


BLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as com 

of ‘Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted), Nov. 20, a 
-—Wheat— r 

1953 1952 1953 


Baltimore 5,370 
Boston 100 
Buffalo 

Afloat 


Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 

Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapoli 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 





Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 2,855 
Sioux City 1,066 
St. Joseph 5,718 
St. Louis 5,271 
Wichita 17,354 
Lakes 168 
Canal 

Totals 305,027 





piled by the secretary of the Chicago Roard 


nd the corresponding date of a year ago 
Corn Oats Rye ,- Barley 
1952 1953 19562 1953 1952 1953 1952 
‘ ; 127 24 
441 
1,991 1,641 145 6 p22 SOM 
1% 
1873 6,839 ooo “93 “7k t78 
643 2,626 a34 99 1,962 $3,335 
204 19 11 “ 0 45 
14 
i] 118 14 ) 
121 67 144 131 17 s 
71 i 29 1.499 to78 
1,451 7.479 168 1,291 1.744 «4,934 
11 s4 
4 1 
1.4 1.195 l 11 
2 9 138 
ts 845 10 1 11 
44 +4s 68 t2 
if 1,318 7 ‘ 23 
1 
17.670 23.87 Oo if 9.379 13.25 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in le 


ading markets, in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis — -—————-Chicago —— --—Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar May Dec. Mar 
Nov ; . 238% 227% 199 203% 204% 197% 212 213% 210% 3931 391% 
Nov i 236% 226% 198% 203% 203 195% 212% 213% 210% 193% 391% 
Nov. 25 237% 226% 199% 204% 203% 195% 214 14% 211% 391 392% 
Nov, 26 HOLIDAY 
Nov, 27 233% 226% 199% 204% 2037 195% 212% 215 212 3R9 291 
CORN coer RYE OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
levee. Mar Dec Mar. Dec May Dec ay Lec Mar Dec May 
No 153% 156% 119 123% 109% 112% 120% 76% 78% 72% 72) 
Nov. 24 154% 157% 117 121% 107% 111% 119% THY 781 hy, 721 
Nov 5 156 159% 117% 122 105 112% 118% 76% 7R% ‘ 73 
Nov. 26 HOLIDAY 
No 27 156 159% 117 121% 106% 111 117% 76% 78% 731 712% 
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PRESENTATION—Harry G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (second 
from right), is presented an engraved gavel by Phillip H. Knowles, General 
Mills, Inc., as Mr. Cowan took over his duties recently as president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. for 1953-54. Mr. Knowles was head of 
the organization last year. Looking on are Earl H. Hanson, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. (left), and E. J. Lang, Ralston Purina Co., vice presidents of the 
association. 





prices matching the Canadian Class 
2 quotations. 

So far the impact of the new US. 
decision has not been too great, but 
Canadian exporters see the decision 
as just another development facing 
Canadians in meeting competition in 
markets which have been traditional- 
ly Canadian for many years. The im- 
pact of the new U.S. move is expect- 
ed to affect Canadian mills in such 
non-IWA areas across the Pacific as 
Hong Kong, Indonesia and Ceylon. 
In these markets Canadian mills have 
already encountered very severe com- 
petition from Australian mills offer- 
ing on a sterling basis and with much 
shorter delivery dates. 

Right on top of the U.S. announce- 
ment came news from Thailand that 
Bangkok authorities have placed a 
complete ban on imports of flour. The 
measure is understood to have been 
taken in view of the dollar shortage 
of that country. This market has been 
quite a satisfactory one for Canadian 
milis in the past and mills take some 
comfort in the report that the Bang- 
kok authorities plan to make a thor- 
ough study of the whole import pic- 
ture with a view to giving priority to 
essential commodities. It is hoped by 
Canadian exporters that flour will be 
put into this category. 

No import licenses for flour im- 
ports beyond December have been 
issued by the Philippine authorities, 
and latest information received here 
is that decision on licensing of flour 
imports from January to June will 
likely be left up to the new govern- 
ment. 

In the meantime Philippine import- 
ers have petitioned the Central Bank 
in Manila to provide an extra dollar 
allocation for a month's supply of 
flour to be brought in during Decem- 
ber. The importers have based their 
petition on the fact that a shortage of 
flour supplies is envisaged for Janu- 
ary and February in the islands and 
the extra month’s supply would pre- 
vent a return to the black markets 
conditions which have prevailed in 
the Philippines in the past when 
flour supplies were below normal. 
Decision by the Central Bank on the 
importers’ request is expected to be 
made early in December. Manila nor- 
mally imports around half a million 
bags tof flour per month from Canada 
and the USS. 

No change in domestic flour prices 
is noted. For hard wheat grinds, cash 


car quotations Nov. 27: First pat- 
ents $12.60 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
for the week ended Nov. 27 were up 
by some 38,000 bbl. over the previous 
week to reach 245,000 bbl. This ex- 
port total included IWA sales of 69,- 
000 bbl. and Class 2 sales of 176,000 
bbl. Domestic trade is holding up fair- 
ly well for this season of the year, 
but mills are still operating at only 
about 75% of capacity on a five-day 
week. Prices are holding firm. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.50% 
12.20; second patents $11@11.70; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10.15@10.60. 
All prices cash carlot. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand continues 
sluggish, with quotations about 5¢ 
sack lower. Quotations Nov. 27: Pure 
white rye $4.01@4.06, medium rye 
$3.81 3.86, dark rye $3.26@3.31. 

Chicago: Rye flour met only a mod- 
erate demand in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 27. 
Prices advanced 5@15¢ sack, but this 
failed to arouse interest. Quotations 
Nov. 27: White patent rye $4.31@ 
4.42, medium $4.11@4.22, dark $3.60 
@4.01. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week. Directions were good. Quota- 
tions Nov. 27: Pure white $4.73, me- 
dium $4.53, dark $3.98, rye meal 
$4.23. 

Buffalo: Despite reductions in 
prices of up to 5¢ sack, there ap- 
peared to be no incentive last week 
on the part of buyers of rye flour to 
make any commitments other than for 
their immediate needs. A fair to good 
business of fill-in needs was reported 
by sellers. Some inquiries from brok- 
ers in the east were noted, and several 
carlots as well as some lesser amounts 
were moved onto the market. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: White rye $4.70@ 
4.73, medium rye $4.50@4.53, dark 
rye $3.95@3.98. 

New York: Rye flours were dull 
last week as buyers drew on previous 
contracts to fill current needs. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: Pure white patents 
$4.80@4 90. 


Philadelphia: Buyers showed no ap- 
petite for dark flour on the local mar- 
ket last week. Most had some cover- 
age and were not inclined to increase 
it at current postings. Many bakers 
are convinced that pressure is de- 
veloping, something they feel might 
manifest itself in the closing weeks 
of the year. The Nov. 28 quotation 
on rye white of $4.80@4.90 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour demand was 
dull last week. Buyers confined pur- 
chases to small amounts for imme- 
diate delivery. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Nov. 28: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $4.70@4.77, medium $4.40@ 
4.57, dark $3.984 4.27, blended $6.15 
@6.39, rye meal $4.02@4.23. 

Portland: White patent $6.15, pure 
dark $5.95. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Progress is slow 
with only minor interest being shown 
by buyers. Quotations Nov. 28: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues negligible, 
and domestic trade is quite sluggish, 
with comparatively mild weather con- 
tinuing over the prairie provinces. 
Mill running time is still below ca- 
pacity. Prices continue steady. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.65@4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.60 7 5.85. All prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Good demand devel- 
oped last week and continued 
through Nov. 30. Feed mixers were 
better buyers as their sales improved, 
and supplies were held down by re- 
duced mill running time. Prices 
moved up $2@2.50 ton. Some for- 
ward interest was reported at premi- 
ums of $1 for January and §$2 for 
February. Quotations Nov. 30: Bran 
$45 @ 45.50, standard midds. $46, flour 
midds. $46, red dog $47. 

Kansas City: A strong advance in 
millfeed at Kansas City late last 
week held over the weekend, and 
while there was some improvement 
in supplies this week, demand was 
somewhat better satisfied. Bran ad- 
vanced $1.75 ton on a single day and 
by Nov. 30 was quoted $42.504@ 43.25. 
Shorts were not as strongly affected 
and remained around $44.50@ 45.25 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with supplies insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
27: Bran $42.50@43.50, shorts $44.50 
@45.50, mixed cars. Bran advanced 
$1.50@2.50 ton, while shorts were un- 
changed to 50¢ ton higher, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
last week at $2.50 ton higher and 
fair for shorts at unchanged prices. 
Supplies of bran have been light but 
supplies of shorts have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 28: Bran $41.50@42, gray shorts 
$44 @ 44.50. ; 

Hutchinson: Bran showed strength 
last week, closing $2.50 higher than a 
week earlier after a Friday spurt. 
Shorts were up 50¢. Buyers were 
found in jobbers and mixers in the 
central states with mills finding 
prices too high for eastern areas. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
30: Bran $42.50@43.25, shorts $44.50 
@ 45,25. 

Fort Worth: Improved demand and 
extremely light offerings resulted in 
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higher prices last week, with bran at 
$52 and gray shorts $54, Nov. 27, de- 
livered Texas common points, $3 
higher on bran and $2 up on shorts 
compared with a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Bran was strong 
and closed $3.25 higher than in the 
previous week. Shorts moved slowly 
with the price $1.25 higher than a 
week earlier. Quotations, straight 
ears: Bran $45.25@46.25, millrun 
$46.25@ 47.25, shorts $47.25@ 48.25. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: An active demand for 
millfeeds prevailed in the central 
states during the week ending Nov. 
30, and prices jumped $2.50 to $3.50 
ton. Flour mills were reported on 
short running time, accentuated by 
the Thanksgiving holiday. The feed 
industry also was said to be after 
supplies. Quotations Nov. 30: Bran 
$48.50@ 49.50, standard midds. $50@ 
50.50, flour midds. $49.50@51, red dog 
$51@51.50. 

St. Louis: Bran was in light supply 
last week, and demand was good. On 
shorts, demand was only fair, with 
supplies a little better. Quotations 
Nov. 27: Bran $45.25@45.75, shorts 
$48.25 @ 48.75. 

Boston: Millfeeds were firm in the 
local market last week, with supplies 
generally described as short of poten- 
tial requirements. Dealers reported 
a steady demand for relatively small 
lots with most of the business ar- 
ranged for immediate delivery. Ca- 
nadian feeds were practically out of 
the market in this area, a factor 
which contributed to the general 
strength. Both standard bran and 
middlings closed $2 higher. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28: Standard bran and 
midds. $56. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeed ran 
pretty smoothly last week, with pro- 
duction pretty well offsetting the de- 
mand. Some grades were moved out 
of storage to meet special situations 
that developed, but some millfeeds 
are still reported to be stored. How- 
ever, this is not considered burden- 
some. With better demand showing 
up from mixers with the advent of 
more snow and colder weather, it is 
predicted that millfeeds should work 
into a better position for the seller. 
Brokers were active last week on the 
trading side. Canadian millfeeds are 
moving into this market at a slow 
tempo and are not exerting any par- 
ticular influence on the local situa- 
tion. Quotations Nov. 28: Standard 
bran $50@51, standard midds. $51.50 
@52.50, flour midds. $51@52, red dog 
$52 @53. 

Philadelphia: Prices developed 
strength in the local millfeed market 
last week, and before the upward re- 
visions had run their course, the total 
advance was the widest in some time. 
It was reported that the initial up- 
turns were posted, and then buyers 
found no offal available at that figure. 
Then the succeeding upturns were 
posted. At the week’s end, demand 
was said to be at a virtual stand- 
still. The Nov. 28 quotations showed 
bran up $5.50 from the previous week 
to $56.50, while a $6 addition lifted 
standard midds. to $57.50, with red 
dog also quoted at $57.50, an increase 
of $1.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand picked 
up with the cold weather, and both 
retail and wholesale sales were very 
good last week. Supplies were plenti- 
ful except for immediate deliveries, 
which continued tight. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 28: Bran 
$54.30 @ 54.40, standard midds. $55.30 
@55.40, flour midds. $56.40@57.30, 
red dog $57.90@58.30. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
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advanced slowly last week. Inquiries 
were more numerous, and some book- 
ings were made for nearby shipment 
while mixers and jobbers awaited a 
firming of the market. Prices ad- 
vanced $243 on bran over the previ- 
ous week and offerings from mills 
were limited awaiting further ad- 
vances. Shorts were stationary and 
draggy. Quotations Nov. 27: Bran $52 
@53, shorts $54@55. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong last week, with demand 
having tapered off a bit in view of 
recent sharp advances and sellers in 
comfortable position and unwilling to 
book ahead. Thus trading was rather 
slow, with prices unchanged at $45 
per ton delivered common. transit 
points and a firm undertone to the 
market. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $51 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week with demand and 
supply about equal. Plants took 
Thanksgiving Day off but otherwise 
worked to capacity, 24 hours a day 
and are on a six-day week schedule. 
Mills are booked near the end of the 
year. Quotations Nov. 26: Red bran 
and millrun $44. midds. $49. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $51, midds. 
$56. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
little activity, with export interest 
only moderate. Quotations Nov. 28: 
Bran $48@50, shorts $50@53, midds. 
$56@58, net cash terms, bags _ in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal 

Vancouver: There has been little 
change in the domestic market with 
prices steady to slightly firmer. No 
export business has been confirmed 
recently and domestic demand is un- 
changed. Supplies are ample for cur- 
rent needs. Cash car quotations Nov. 
27: Bran $44.70@48.30, shorts $47.20 
@49.80, midds. $55.70@ 63.80. 

Winnipeg: There has been little 
change in the millfeed situation in 
western Canada and with mills work- 
ing on reduced running time, there 
has been no accumulation of supplies. 
Movement is largely into eastern 
Canada, although some supplies con- 
tinue to move into British Columbia 
from Alberta mills. Prices hold firm. 
Quotations Nov. 27: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $364 40, shorts $384 42, midds. 
$464 50. All prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMIPs Animal Acts 
Featured in Life 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two animal acts 
that promote Larro feeds made by 
General Mills, Inc., received three 
pages of publicity in the Nov. 16 is- 
sue of Life magazine. 

Featured in the article are two 
acts, “Sureshot,” starring a rabbit 
who plays basketball, and “Casey at 
the Bat,’ with _ baseball-playing 
chickens. These barnyard actors— 
along with dozens of others—have 
been trained by animal psychologist 
Keller Breland to perform their un- 
usual feats whenever they are re- 
warded with feed. 

Life tells how little actors, per- 
forming with almost human abilities, 
have drawn large crowds at county 
fairs and dealers’ feed stores where 
they do their stuff. 

General Mills has featured the 
Breland-trained animals since 1947. 
Other acts that have appeared around 
the country include “Priscilla, the 
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Fastidious Pig’”—-who was trained to 
run a vacuum cleaner and keep a 
neat house—and a “Bull in the China 
Shop” routine, in which a small edu- 
cated bull yanked a table cloth from 
under a setting of dinner dishes. 

New animal acts of this type are 
now being tested, according to Gen- 
eral Mills feed officials. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BREAD LABEL STATUTE 
IN WISCONSIN REVISED 


MADISON, WIS.—The revision of 
a Wisconsin statute now requires 
that bread and bun wrappers bear a 
declaration of the quantity, in weight 
or numerical count, and a statement 
of ingredients. The label must also 
carry the name and place of business 
of the baker or distributor. 

Section 97.60 of the Wisconsin Sta- 
tutes (1939) relates to the labeling 
of food packages. Under the revision 
bread now becomes a “package.” 

This ruling is distinct from General 
Order 147 which covers standards of 
identity for bread and rolls or buns 
and which will become effective Jan. 
1. Section 97.60 deals only with the 
labeling of food packages and is pres- 
ently in effect as revised. 

Prior to this revision it was not 
necessary for Wisconsin bakers to 
show the weight on wrappers of bread 
or the weight or numerical count on 
wrappers of buns or rolls. Standard 
weights had been established for 
bread under the statutes and it was 
deemed unnecessary to indicate 
weight on the wrapper. Furthermore, 
because of a court ruling, bread sold 
in the form of loaves was formerly 
not considered to be a “package.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


MINNEAPOLIS The annual 
Christmas party of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try is scheduled for Dec. 11 at the 
Casino Room, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. Activities will begin at 
2:30 p.m. and smorgasbord dinner 
will be served. As is traditional, 
members will exchange gifts. Details 
of the party were outlined at the 
November meeting of the Minnesota 
group at McCarthy’s Cafe, Minne- 
apolis. 

Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., im- 
mediate past president of the allied 
group, and W. P. O'Donnell, Corn 
Products Refining Co., were named 
as co-chairmen of the 5th annual 
bosses’ night which will be staged 
Jan. 21. 

W. E. Lingren, The American 
Baker, who recently was named a 
director of the National Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., was 
named chairman of a committee to 
study possible affiliation of the Min- 
nesota group with the national allied 
organization. Mr. Lingren will name 
other members of his committee 
later. 

The purpose of the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers was outlined by the 
publicity committee chairman, Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., editor, The American 
Baker, and over a score of appli- 
cants signed their pledges to work 
for the betterment of the baking in- 
dustry during the coming year. 

M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., president of the group, 
introduced as a new member William 
Shissler, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., and John T. Richter, Brechet 
& Richter Co., a member who was re- 
cently reelected as treasurer of the 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn. 
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Fleischmann Promotion Under Way 


PROFIT BUILDERS—Pictured above 





are the production and promotion 


tools bakers can use to make-up, bake-up and sell-out the four popular cakes 
being featured in Fleischmann’s new “4 Way Profit Builder” merchandising 
plan. In addition to the Fleischmann bakery-tested formulas, the kit features 
easel-back counter cards and window strips for each of the four cakes in 


modern design and strikingly contrasting colors 


a shopper-stopping 


nucleus for sales-making displays of these four family favorites. 


Four of the leading 
cakes are being featured in a new 
sales promotion by the Fleischmann 
division, Standard’ Brands, Inc 
Fleischmann officials said that this 
merchandising plan is being released 
at a time when consumer demand for 
cakes of this type is at its peak. 


country’s 


Angel food cakes, one of the four 
being featured in this plan, has be- 
come a “natural” for increased baker 
attention because of the unusually 
heavy demand for it right now and 
because they offer an attractive profit 
margin when production costs are 
figured on a per cubic foot rather 
than a per pound basis. 

The three other cakes——devil’s food, 
coconut layer and white pound—are 
also made with egg white and, with 
the possible exception of pound cake, 


are also unusually popular presently 
with consumers. 

In addition to a “4 Way Profit 
Builder” kit, the company is offering 
a complete point-of-sale promotion 
plan to take advantage of these sales 
and profit-making opportunities. In 
addition to four bakery-tested cake 
formulas and the two special icing 
formulas, each of the four featured 
cakes boasts its own point-of-sale 
counter card and window strips. 

The kit also contains a prospectus 
which explains how these materials 
can be used for “daily special’ dis- 
plays, with one cake following the 
other in a planned rotation. It sug- 
gests that these point-of-sale displays 
be backed by other types of advertis- 
ing to take full advantage of the cur- 
rently favorable factors for these 
made-with-egg-white cakes. 





Economists Predict Slight Gain 
in Wheat and Feed Grain Prices 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Slightly 
higher wheat and feed grain prices 
are expected during December, ac- 
cording to the department of agri- 
cultural economics at Kansas State 
College. The economists back up their 
prediction with the following an- 
alysis: 

The price support program is ex- 
pected to continue to provide upward 
pressure on wheat prices in face of 
record supplies and the report that 
winter wheat prospects on the whole 
are better than a year earlier. Lag- 
ging exports are expected to con- 
tribute downward pressure on prices 
but not to offset the influence of the 
support program. 

The quantity of wheat from the 
1953 crop placed under price supports 
is expected to exceed that of any 
previous year. On this basis, about 
500 million bushels of the 1953 crop 
wheat would come under loans or 
purchase agreements. This quantity, 
plus government ownership of about 
100 millions, would exceed the esti- 
mated carryout at the season’s end 
next June 30, by about 125 million 
bushels. By Oct. 15, the government 


owned or had under supports a total of 
about 775 million bushels, equal to 
the estimated season's carryout. 

This means that cash wheat prices 
will likely stay near the net loan 
through December and January. Pro- 
ducers have until Jan. 31 to place 
wheat under loan. Prices must exceed 
the loan to induce the sale of a large 
quantity from farm ownership once 
the wheat enters the support pro- 
gram. 

Corn Outlook 

The support program is expected 
to dominate the corn price situation. 
Feed grain prices appear to have 
passed the seasonal low and will likely 
continue to strengthen. 

Supplies of corn are second largest 
on record. Uneven distribution of sup- 
plies will likely cause additional hard- 
ships as the unusually large supply in 
the Corn Belt moves to the South and 
Southwest where feed is in short sup- 
ply. Farmers and the grain trade are 
rapidly increasing storage capacity in 
response to incentives offered by gov- 
ernment. This will permit increased 
participation in the price support pro- 
gram. 
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REPORTS $80,681 NET PROFIT 
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ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS 





Canadian Subsidiary of International Milling Co. Comes 
Back From Loss in Previous Year—Working Cap- 
ital Increased, Plant Improvements Planned 


TORONTO -— The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Internationa! Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has reported a net profit of 
$80,681 for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1953, compared with a net loss of 
$53,219 for the previous year. 

In addition, there was a gain of 
$50,477 realized from the liquidation 


of a subsidiary, Lunenburg Milling 
Co., Ltd. 

During the year, Paul M. Petersen, 
the company’s president, reported 
the authorized common shares were 
increased from 50,000 to 150,000 
shares and 55,000 were issued for 
$1,650,000 cash. Proceeds were used 
to increase working capital and to 








ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 
Balance Sheet as at Aug. 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Current assets 


OOO. cesccccae a 6: dite Sid or Spidey eure cnt Bie tice a elecetb ke $ 8,598.82 
Accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful receiv- 

ables $72,613.34 Kc wh BLES ES ed PO RACRME ES ER Res cts 570,249.99 
Predeht and other claims, less allowance for doubtful claims 

8) ee ere ee ee re ri a era ee ee eg : 


T7,879.95 
6,040.91 
$2,424.58 


Accrued earnings UTR TCT Pere eT ke eRe we 

Refundable income taxes, estimated .......-6.+-00eee0e 

Inventories 
Grain, including wheat held for account of the Ca- 

nadian Wheat Board at replacement market...... -$1,125,036.11 

Flour, cereals, millfeeds, ete., based on replacement 
market prices of @FAitt GWA FeOG oc.cscedivcsiewsadeecs 
Prepared feeds, ingredients, etec., at the lower of cost 


450,565.39 


(tirst-in, first-out) or replacement market ........ 118,267.21 
Packages, at replacement market ...........-+.- aes 47,414.12 
73 1,770,292.56 


Miscellaneous supplies, at cost (first-in, first-out)d.... 29,009.72 


Prepaid expenses eee ee Tee ee eT eT Per ee é 15,834 06 
lue from affiliated company, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 906,081.45 


Tatal .currekt OOGGE oc ci aneavasancasavies emniers wie 3,387,402.32 
Investment in, and advances to, subsidiary, at cost: 


eee Te ere te ee ae Mas 41,871.54 
Advances sha. anes hd nor Oh we 205,720.69 247,592.23 
Miscellaneous advances and investments, at cost....... ° 181,772.31 
lobue from employees Pr yee ee eT eee er ree ee 1,279.96 

Property and plant, less depreciation: 

Land, at cost Cris MARA OR RS.S ‘sae wes mesg 130,859.40 

Buildings and equipment (Note 1)..............-. vooe Me tee ete 33 

1,890, 331.73 

Less allowance for depreciation (Note 1)............ L097, 562.84 
792,768.89 


$4,580, 815.71 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities 
Taxes (including income taxes), estimated. a ; $ SS,141.70 
Commissions, payroll, storage, ete. ... Fat axenk A Rise em 2,967.74 


rere ee eee rae eee $ 140,999.45 


91,109.44 


Total current: TAREE «cari vicmcdane sacs csen ie 
,% long-term unsecured bonds payable on March 1, 1957. Au 
Womriand: SA.OOC COO; Tae 6c ccc tcc ties cesvedr sewer ayy 750 000,00 
Capital stock and surplus 
7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 par value per 


232 108.89 


share, Authorized 6,000 shares; issued 5,750 shares of 
which 585 shares have been redeemed, leaving out 
standing 5,165 shares $ 0s. Were ee eeeearee “s 516,500.00 


Common shares without par value 
Authorized 150,000 shares; outstanding 102,857 shares at 
stated value (of which 55,000 shares were issued during 
the year for $1,650,000 i CABTRY .4cicscsecies caens 4 
Capital surplus (transferred from earned surplus upon redemp- 
tion of preferred shares) (no change during the year) 7 58 500,00 
Earned surplus ; : ; bond whew mek’ $19,362.11 


2.204. 344.71 


3,598, 706.82 


$4,580,815.71 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS YEAR ENDED AUG, 31, 1953 

Rarnings from operations before providing for the charges 
shown below ‘ ; bi R . 245,925.01 
Interest) earned . js : r xan 50,852.36 





296,777.37 
Deduct 
(fficers’ remuneration . ° . . ‘ 3 
Interest paid on long-term debt 
Other interest paid 
lDeprectation 
135,096.52 
Profit before income taxes .... ; . eae P 161,680.85 
Income taxes, estimated . 2 . re areas 81,000.00 
Net profit sie cloweaan cece ae boa eae’ $ 80,680.85 
STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS YEAR ENDED AUG, 31, 1953 
PURNCS GE CORMIMINE OF YORE oi icckccicans canescens igaecsccrn ‘ $ 724,358.95 
Add 
Net profit: for the 


"eters $ SOU,H680.85 
Gain on reali 

Milling Co.. Ltd, upon liquidation 50,477.31 
131,158.16 


855,517.11 
Dredeet dividend ‘ red) on 7% 


cumulative preferred shares 
$7 per share P 7 . 


Sevens 36,155.00 


PMGRCO GL ONG OF YOOE 64 esi ennsens eas etnies see sade iesaicws's $ $19,362.11 


1 The amount of the buildings ahd equipment represents reproduction cost per ap- 


praisal at Qet 3. 1925. plus subsequent additions at cost. The allowance for depreciation 
includes accrued depreciation as determined by the appraisal. 

Under the ths of agreements entered into by the parent company, International 
Milling Co., relating to long-term notes payable, among other conditions, restrictions are 
placed on stock payments (dividends, stock purchases, ete., as defined in the agreements) 


by the parent company or its subsidiaries to anyone other than the parent company or its 
subsidiaries 


provide for contemplated plant im- 
provements. 

Dividends aggregating 7% on the 
preferred shares of the company were 
paid during the year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DERRICK OFFICES MOVED 

NEW YORK The William E. 
Derrick Company, Inc., has moved 
from its present location in the 
Standard Milling Co. offices to head- 
quarters of its own. The new address 
is suite 1913 in the same building, 
285 Madison Ave. Miller D. Derrick 
continues to be associated with his 
brother in the company. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE H. OLIVER, 89, 
FORMER MILLER, DIES 


LIGONIER, IND. — George H. 
Oliver, 89, former miller in the cen- 
tral states, died recently at his home 
in Ligonier. 

Mr. Oliver, who was born in Eng- 
land, went in his early 20’s to South 
America and was employed by a mill- 
ing company in Chile. About 1920 
he came to North America. Along 
with his brother, the late Charles E. 
Oliver, author of “Miller and Milling 
Engineer,” he was employed by sev- 
eral mills in the central states. The 
two brothers later conducted a con- 
sulting service for millers. 

Mr. Miller is survived by his wife, 
a son and three daughters. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. C. MILLS RESIGNS SIMON 
POST, JOINS KILLIN FIRM 


TORONTO—T. Chris. Mills, tech- 
nical representative in Canada for 
Henry Simon, Ltd., British milling 
engineers, during the past few years, 
has resigned to take an appointment 
as general manager of Killin Agen- 
cies, Ltd. 

Killin, with offices in Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Ottawa, handles various 
types of machinery and additionally, 








T. Chris. Mills 


under Mr. Mills’ direction, will pro- 
vide a flour milling consulting serv- 
ice, 

Mr. Mills, a graduate of Manches- 
ter University, had been with the 
Simon organization since 1936 apart 
from 54% years’ war service with the 
Royal Air Force. He has had con- 
siderable experience in mill construc- 
tion and remodeling in Canada and 
other countries and has been a fre- 
quent speaker at millers’ technical 
meetings in North America. 

Roy M. Stott has succeeded Mr. 
Mills as Simon technical representa- 
tive in Canada. 
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Soy Crushers Seek 
Help in Squeeze; 
Little Relief Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Little immediate 
relief was forecast for the soybean 
crushing industry after a meeting of 
a soybean industry group here last 
week with Commodity Stabilization 
Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The crushers, caught between a 
rising price for soybeans and sticky 
prices for end products, had urged 
that USDA impose export restric- 
tions on beans, boost the price of 
cottonoil and consider a government 
support program for the soybean end 
products equal to the support level 
for beans. 

One hope given the crushers was 
the information that USDA would 
notify Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration that soybeans were not 
to be considered in surplus supply 
and consequently would no longer be 
available for export under the pro- 
visions of Section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act. 

FOA officials confirmed this in- 
formation. As the result of inter- 
agency consultations, it was con- 
cluded that soybeans would be taken 
off the USDA surplus list with one 
Major exception. That involves the 
export under Section 550 of approxi- 
mately 1 million bushels of beans, 
divided equally between Norway and 
Germany. This exception was granted 
since negotiations had proceeded to 
a point where FOA could not now 
back down. 

USDA officials told the crushers 
that they did not have legal authority 
now to impose export restrictions on 
beans and they indicated reluctance 
to open a support program for soy- 
bean end products, although it was 
admitted that part of the difficulties 
in the crushing industry now arose 
from the imbalance between support 
levels for cottonseed and soybeans. 

USDA officials also agreed that the 
drouth program making cottonseed 
meal available at cut prices was hurt- 
ing soybean crushers, but they ex- 
pressed doubt that the drouth pro- 
gram could be halted now. 

A hope for some transient relief to 
the bean crushers rested on the pos- 
sibility USDA would raise the mini- 
mum domestic sales price for cotton- 
seed oil in the December sales an- 
nouncement for surplus commodities 
held by CCC. This week USDA came 
through with an increase to 15¢ Ib., 
crude, Valley basis. This price will 
not be reduced prior to Aug. 31, 1954. 

USDA officials commented that the 
industry request that the minimum 
price for CCC cottonoil be boosted 
to 17¢ lb. was too drastic for serious 
consideration. 

Soybean industry officials believe 
this move would be helpful at least 
temporarily, but at the same time 
they expressed fear that it might 
merely result in further fuel to the 
bull market psychology which has 
pushed the market price for beans 
well above recent levels. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. H. ROLLINS TRANSFERRED 

PHILADELPHIA — Sylvania divi- 
sion, American Viscose Corp., an- 
nounces that Dwight H. Rollins has 
been transferred from Philadelphia to 
the New York office. 
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Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 140 " “ae a . Flour Importers 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, Ralston Purina, 81.75 Pid. 91 ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND Also handling bakers’ sundries 
“ * wai st. egis Paper, $4.46 Pfd. 95 Cable Address: Code ‘ables F Jorr P.O. Box 6 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Merling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 91 ga Riverside Ce See pont 
{| United Biscuit of America, 
li Pid. $4.50 104 107 
> Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 90 92 ee 
; N T > 4 i THE > : . . N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
} WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE aR CON .F 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 





























FLOUR IMPORTER Quotations on baking, milling and allied P.O. BON 82, KOTTERDAM 

‘allace St GL ASGOW, stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
5 ie ne change: ; LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
f 7 St. N st., ABERDEEN High Low Close Close FEED, ETO, Mihe Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
3 » rc 7 <? el ‘ e che iF K, , c 
i a ‘ : — ¢ rvreggeamaain 2" 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. The ene aes Trust Co New York 
i — : 4 1953 95: j Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
t Burry Bis. Corp. 5 2% 3 3% 
: Gr. A&P Tea Co. 167% 144% 165 167% 

Pid. $5 .. . 135% 129%, 133 13i%, 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS | “Gaye BPS! aya, as , D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. BRODR. JUSTESEN 




















; 533 ‘ . none 
Novadel-Agene 29, 20%, 24%, 24 . 45 Hope Street GLASGOW col ENBAGEN . — <a 
a FLOUR MERCHANT Wagner Bak, Co.. 8% 74% 7% 7% IMPORTERS OF . kag Sooo marly x 3g —— a ODUCTS 
50 Welling treet GLASGOW,C.2 Ward Baking Co., FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS yet an Per agg ed ~ 
} 0 Wellington Stre« GLASG Cc. Warrants 10 6%, Bu Preseciceelgaat . pi Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
2 8 ALSO J ‘ 3 rte » anc 
t C. I. F. business much preferre Stocks not traded: LIVERPOOL LEITH cute abiouaen  SUSTESENS” 
] Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Gla Bid Asked DUBLIN BELFAST "All Standard Codes Used 
' Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A” 9, 9% - - 
i Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
| New York, $5 Pfd. H9lg 100% 
] Horn & Hardart Corp. of 7 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | ott’ Sort 88 PF te asa, | JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast)Ltd.|_ | W. DE BOER & CO. 













































17! | Para LuPRG 
LTD Wagner Baking Co., Pfd,. 1wRts 10% FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT = re “ . 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS ; IMPORTERS ———— 
: CANADIAN STOCKS 7 —— . 
| Baltic Chambers GLASGOW High . é ” ca cl Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street Flour, cereals, feed, TTY etc. 
ea A xt , Ow ose ose TraACT > 7 > TE SN 
i 0) Wellington Street — Se BELFAST, IRELAND _ IMPOR ren " 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY 13, 2%), Cable Address: “AN@HOR.” Belfast Cable Address edeboer 
1953 1953 1953 
‘| Can. Food Prod. i 2% 3u% $14, 
i , 10 5 6% 7 
} aie . - Can. Food Pr., Pid. 62 i 55 sy | 
f ROBER| CARSON & CO. Catelli. Food, A 19 13 In% 14 GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
. : Bb 23% 19 19% 19%, FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
i LTD oe a Rts, - R. eat AMSTERDAM 
; . > SORTER ede Te ° 21% { i 
yf FLOUR IMPORTERS - Pid. : 27a "6 26 . Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW o. oo ro 00 4.90 5% Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Cable Address Diploma,” Glasgow peer Me Weeds 334/ aad ee Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
} Pfad. 144 138) Le 
Maple Leaf Mig. mid 6% iM% 
Ogilvie FI. 3 29%, + 31% > 
Pid. 160 144 150 aE ’ 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. St Lewrence F, . LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
{ sti td. 26 6 { 6 " Teor > 
Raia RRM A 8h Sunute ilies. 14% 12% 43 nS HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
, : iby . United Grain, A 18 17 174 AMSTERDAM—C. 
. , George Westor 34 261 33 
or GLascow | “pre Weston... 34, 26, 33° ad FLOUR IMPORTERS 





WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V Cable Address: “Matluch” 
not trade«: 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 











Bid Asked 























{ Canada Bread 3.25 

ma V4 ? Y Canada Bread, Pid. B 50 oe 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. Can. Bakeries 7 12% Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
{ GLASGOW) LTD. Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 8014, (Successor to H. F. Osieck) 

IMPORTERS OF oe eae See. rr AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
; FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS McCabe Grain, B 7 IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 

GRAIN aeithe ; . 
2 Wor street, GLASGOW ae eee ~ Bie 15 Cable Address: “Osieck,”’ Amsterdam Sole Avents for the 
‘abl af r ties G olde = lo ‘ Glasgow Standard Brands* ; 25 All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
*U.S. funds, 
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CRAWFORD & LAW R. M. PETERSEN NAMED se STOLE ee CO, Ee sarees: “Cher” 
FLOUR IMPORTERS LOS ANGELES — The California ee ee AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
i) Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Lemon Products Advisory Board has Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers appointed Robert M. Petersen as in- a ali eommewnane Aon. 2 msg hey in full 
\ Cable Address: “¢ situa taco oe stitutional field representative. Mr. Bitlet * -“ ent on request 
is cig Petersen joined the administrative 
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Western Grain, 
Feed Group Offers 
Support to Benson 


DES MOINES National trade as- 
sociation officials, educators and gov- 
ernment officials were featured speak- 
ers at the annual convention of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. Nov. 
23.94 at Hotel Fort Des Moines. 
Registration totaled 541. 

E. L. Dutcher, Farmers Supply Co., 
Ankeny, Iowa, was elected president 
of the association to succeed Joe T. 
McNally, N. S. Beale & Son, Tama, 
Iowa. Dean Daniels, McMaster Grain 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, was named vice 
president; Donald Frantz, Iowa Soya 
Co., Redfield, Iowa, treasurer, and 
Mark Thornburg, Des Moines, was 
reelected secretary 

The association in a resolution of- 
fered its support to Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, in ef- 
forts to draft a more workable plan 
of farm support legislation. The reso- 
lution pointed out that the associa- 
tion has recognized “the danger of a 
national farm plan which permits ac- 
cumulation of unnecessary and bur- 
densome surpluses of farm products.” 


Building Boom 


New grain storage facilities will be 
built at a “frenetic pace” in 1954, 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Washington, told the 
group. New storage building next 
year may total as much as 300 million 
bushels, he said, pointing out that the 
government already had approved 
construction of 208 million bushels of 
space under its occupancy guarantee 
program. 

The big expansion in storage space 
could give the grain storage trade a 
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vested interest in farm surpluses, a 
position contrary to the trade’s usual 
attitude toward over-production, he 
said. Mr. Bowden pointed out that 
U.S. taxpayers are paying an esti- 
mated $400,000 a day for storage of 
current surpluses. 

The feed industry must assume a 
major share of the responsibility for 
economic losses on farms brought 
about by poor management practices, 
J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., 
chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. board of direc- 
tors, said. 

“No one will dispute the fact that 
the retail farm supply dealer is not 
only in the best but, in most cases, 
the only position in the chain of farm 
supply distribution to see that the 
man who buys and uses quality feeds 
and seeds gets the knowledge of how 
to use these raw materials in such a 
way that it will help produce low-cost 
products,” he said. 

The grain storage and sanitation 
discussion was led by Lloyd Case, sec- 
retary of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn., Minneapolis. Participants 
were Mervin McClain; Dr. Harold 
Gunderson, extension entomologist, 
Iowa State College; Leland Miller, 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, chairman of the 
G&FDNA country elevator commit- 
tee, and Elmer Sexauer, Geo. P. 
Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S.D., a 
member of the G&FDNA subcommit- 
tee on corn sanitation. 

Mr. McClain, director of the grain 
branch, Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration, also delivered a conven- 
tion address on current government 
activities affecting the grain trade. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 24, 
page 9.) 
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OMAR TO EXPAND PLANT 
OMAHA—Omar, Inc., received a 
building permit Nov. 25 for a $30,000 
addition to the present bakery build- 











MICHIGAN OFFICERS—The Michigan Feed & Grain Assn., meeting at 
Michigan State College recently, reelected its officers for another year. They 
are shown in the upper photo, left to right: Lawrence Smith, Smith Bros., 
Velte & Co., Lake Odessa, second vice president; Charles McCalla, Washtenaw 
Farm Bureau Service, Ann Arbor, president; Fred N. Rowe, Jr., Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, first vice president; and John A. Krusoe, East Lansing, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive committee also was reelected. They are, 
(lower photo) left to right: Paul Kaechele, Farmers Elevator, Caledonia; 
Robert McConkey, Durand (Mich.) Milling Co.; Ray Bohnsack, Farm Bureau 
Services, Inc., Lansing; and Gerald Cutler, Cutler-Dickerson Co., Adrian. Also 
reelected but not present for the photograph was James Bliss, Michigan Ele- 
vator Exchange, Lansing. 








ing at 45th and Nicholas Sts. 

The 88 by 50 ft. building will be 
erected at the southeast corner of 
the present structure. It will be of 
concrete block lined with cork. The 
building will be used for cold storage 
and for experimenting with freezing 
bakery products, a company spokes- 
man said. 
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IMPROVED DROUTH PLANS 
SET FOR FEED INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO The government last 
week moved to improve the program 
for supplying replacement corn and 
cottonseed meal to feed manufactur- 
ers selling drouth emergency mixed 
feed. 

Revised prices for corn for states 
west of the Mississippi River were 
set and are now Official, the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. was 
told. 

In Washington, it was reported, in- 
structions were sent last week to the 
New Orleans commodity office to is- 
sue an announcement explaining a 
new plan for replacement of cotton- 
seed meal used in drouth mixed feed. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. was 
to announce the many storage points 
at which meal will be available and 
was to establish a new price system 
which will apply to all areas of the 
country. 
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MEETING OF NEBRASKA 
AACC SET FOR DEC. 5 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Nebraska 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will meet at the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln, Dec. 5. 

The morning session will start at 
10:30 a.m. in the agricultural chem- 
istry building. R. M. Sandstedt will 
present work on 3-D_ photo-micro- 
graphic studies. Following a noon 
luncheon at the cafeteria, Dr. Ruth 
Leverton, professor of home _ eco- 
nomics, will discuss her research con- 
cerning amino acid requirements in 
human nutrition. 

In January the section is planning 
a joint meeting with the Bakery Pro- 
duction Club at the Birchwood Club 
in Omaha. Raymond T. Bohn, of the 
Bohn Research Laboratory will be 
one of the speakers. Date and time 
will be announced later. 
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$45,000 BAKERY FIRE 

MILWAUKEE — Pete’s Home 
Bakery, operated at 818 East Cham- 
bers St. by Peter Pfaff, suffered an 
estimated $45,000 damage in a three 
alarm fire which swept the building 
Nov. 21. Fire, according to firemen, 
was caused by oversized fuses which 
permitted motors of baking ma- 
chinery to overload an electric circuit. 
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FARMERS UNION TO MEET 
IN ST. PAUL DEC. 14-16 


ST. PAUL—An expected turnout of 
nearly 5,000 stockholders and dele- 
gates will discuss farm price prob- 
lems at the 16th annual Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. stock- 
holders’ meeting Dec. 14-16 in the 
St. Paul Auditorium. 

Farm price protection legislation 
and the future of price supports are 
expected to get top attention at the 
meeting. Allied problems to be aired 
will include probable effects of quotas 
on crops other than wheat and grain 
imports. 

An “off-the-cuff” talk by M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers Elliott-Williams 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind 








OPPORTUNITY — FOR YOUNG MAN OF 
ability in mill sales department. Prior 
mill experience desirable but not abso 


lutely necessary. For particulars and full 
information, address 1296, The North 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
TT v 


AN EXPERIENCED YOUNG GERMAN 


miller wants to learn American milling 
methods and practices. Age 23. Best ref 
erences, Will enter the U.S. about Febru 
ary, 1954, or thereafter. Write airmail 
to Martin Krueger, Mettlen, Brunnen, 


Switzerland. 





MACHINERY WANTED 











Vv Seicmeinnnnlihitianeemmeniaal 
WANTED — BANKRUPT BAKERY MA- 
chinery Jos. R. Johnson, 1003 Spring St. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing inachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











grain cooperative, which serves 642 
elevators, the afternoon of Dec. 16, 
will be one of the highlights of the 
meeting. 

Others who will speak at the three- 
day parley include James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers 
Union; Dr. C. Clyde Mitchell, chair- 
man of the department of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
Nebraska; Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D., Minn.); J. H. Dean, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives and general man- 
ager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Roy F. Hendrickson, executive 
secretary of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives. 

Importance will be attached to Mr. 
Dean’s talk, Dec. 16, because of his 
close association with Sen. Frank 
Carlson and Rep. Clifford Hope, both 
of Kansas, who are two of the rank- 
ing Republican farm leaders in Con- 
gress. 

Preliminary plans for 1954 by Mr 
Thatcher and the GTA board of direc- 
tors also will be presented for dis- 
cussion to the delegates, who will 
represent more than 200,000 farmers 
from throughout Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana. These plans place 
strong emphasis on “take-home pay” 
parity for farmers. 

Plans are now being made to feed 
5,000 at the annual dinner in the St. 
Paul Auditorium Dec. 15. 
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If it’s Economy You Want... 
fs) 












@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 


Your Choice of 


LIGHT 







for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
MEDIUM The results will surprise you. 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 


New Ulm, Minnesota 


RY- BATCH 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


We are a conservative” milling company 
and most of our trade is with ' conservative. 
bakers. POLAR BEAR flour likewise is 
" ' " : 

conservative, reliable, depenable, sure. 
We invite the favor of bakers who want no 


uncertanties about the flour they use. 
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an soetf 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 





Special Services 


Sw EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 





a at - 
SERVICE MEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to Proof of a job well done... 


advertisers to meet individual needs in the “I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 


tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


its entire staff available to serve an advertiser’s 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 

“You can be proud of the service you have 


rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 


valuable agency and trade contact services 


. ® —" *Original letters available on request. 
through its network of offices in six important 


cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 


tic and foreign sales connections have been Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 


arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


involved. Confidential reports on individuals Program also includes: 


and firms have been prepared. 
¢ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


The wide range of these special services is ¢ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


© The Library, for reference and research 
¢ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 





the Related Fields of 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropuUCTION NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 























The right combination 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 





Always dependable, always the best 

. . famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 


KING HUBBARD 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
SPRING MAIDE 
SUPERLATIVE 
SONNY HUBBARD 








HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA ee 


2 wa ll a i its siesta WON AR, ihe caitiies vw Sea as 
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Where will half these children go? 













. 
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Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens:of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- 


Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 


Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


en a sa me Se Pe ee ee a ee oe oe ee 


Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 








Oe Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
sters is in your hands! 
Name 
In cooperation with the National Address 
Citizens Commission for the Public City Zone___ State 








Schools and The Advertising Council. 














Contributed in*®the*public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








BREAD-—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











Quality knows no season in the production 
of I-H flours. No matter how wheat crops 
may fluctuate from year to year, you can 
rely on the good baking qualities of the I-H 
brands. For the basis of these famous flours 
is wheat of extra premium quality, plus an 
exacting standard of milling and laboratory 
control. You'll get consistently finer baked 
goods with I-H quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 97 
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\ “ews is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it's 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 

To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and matcrials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs., 


DYOX ’ 
for flour maturing A 
NOVADELOX ¥ = 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


SP wastace & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL c:;irrires 


““Dyox,”’ ‘““Novadelox"’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What’s most likely to 
cause a fire in your home? 


What lies behind the fact that every year 11,000 Americans 
are burned to death in their homes . . . that 340,000 homes 


are destroyed ... and that property loss from these fires 
exceeds $700,000,000? 


Just this: 90% of all fires in the home are caused by careless- 
ness. Too many people forget to follow these five simple rules: 


(1) See that your heating system is in good working 
order. 


(2) Repair defective electrical equipment, replace 
worn wiring. Be extra careful with your Christ- 
mas tree and its wiring. 


Don’t smoke in bed, nor discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


Protect yourself, your family, your home and property. 
Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are against you. 








